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IN THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 
A TALE OF SPORT ON THE ILLINOIS PRAIRIES. 
By CHARLES ASKINS. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 

In Which We Meet Zo Rossiter. 

APTAIN SPREADWELL of the 
O Fifth Royal Irish Scots and young 

Tom Sherman of Chicago were 
driving out to the Rossiter’s country 
home for a few weeks on the quail. 
Crossing one of those small prairies com- 
mon to Southern Illinois, the road was 
smooth and level. Beyond the prairie to 
the northwest they could mark the wind- 
ings of a creek by its heavily timbered 
course, and near this creek was the Ros- 
siter house. On either side of the road 
the broad fields were not especially pro- 
ductive, evidently, for many were al- 
lowed to lie fallow, growing a rank coat 
of Spanish needles and rag-weeds. Where 
the ground had been permitted to lie idle 
too long, the old-time wild grass had re- 
asserted its rights to the land, with a 
crop nearly as short and fine as the 
Western buffalo grass. Bleached by the 
frost, these wild fields were nearly white 
in the early light of the morning. There 
were many fields of corn, however, with 
the broken and tattered blades swaying 
at the will of the slightest breeze. And, 
here and there, squares of green wheat 
broke what otherwise might have been a 
yellow and white monotony of the 
ground. 


The country had once been fenced en- 
tirely by hedges and old rail fences laid 
worm fashion. Trees had started in the 
fence-corners and gradually spread into 
the fields, until the fencerows were rods. 
wide in places, while the dividing lines. 
could be traced all over the three square 
miles of prairie by the bushes which 
grew tall near the fences and dwindled 
to blackberries and hazels at the border. 
Many of the hedges, too, had never been 
trimmed, and native plants had tried 
their best to crowd out the hardy Osages 
which still resolutely thrust their tops 
above the heads of their enemies. Along 
the draws single water-oaks grew, and 
in the deeper ravines were clumps of 
timber thickly warped and woofed with 
hazel and briars. 

On this November morning the fast 
rising sun had easily won its way against 
the frost where no shadows intervened, 
but one side of the road was yellow and 
warm while the other was white and chill 
with the work Jack had accomplished in 
the night. On the thinly clad prairie 
fields the oaks were still outlined where 
their deadened leaves cast a shadow upon 
the carpet of white. Wild grapes grew 
along the road among trees of red haws 
and black, and the pure white berries of 
the poison ivy mingled with the red of 
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its cousin and counterfeit. Sumacs were 
flaming beneath the yellow of the elm 
and maple, and the Osage oranges, larg- 
er and more beautiful than those of 
Florida, were dropping unheeded in the 
road or still ornamenting the shaggy 
trees. A trip to Southern Illinois in the 
early autumn is surely worth while for 
what the eye can see and for the Indian 
summer air, which carries with it not a 
wave of trouble from all the outside 
world. Moreover, the country looked 
very like quail, and that little prairie was 
surely the lingering home of one of 
America’s noblest game birds—the pin- 
nated grouse. Walled off by the Mason 
and Dixon Line, it was a Southern 
world, too, a few years ago—filled with 
hospitality and good-will toward the 
stranger. 

As they drove between the hedgerows 
a big cock prairie-chicken sprang out of 
one side, cackling, to drop in again not 
a great way below. An exclamation of 
surprise and pleasure burst from the En- 
glishman, as the great, bonnie bird went 
beating down the hedge—dodging the 
widely extended, thorny branches as he 
flew. One after another, on both sides 
of the road, the big fellow’s mates fol- 
lowed him, always returning to the pro- 
tection of the hedge after a short flight. 
At the end of the row they all took wing 
at once, flying under, over and through 
the fence, with roaring wings, in beauti- 
ful, flashing, curving flight. Together 
they packed, half a hundred of them— 
going over a field of yellow corn and 
away until both eye and imagination 
failed to follow them. 

A bevy of quail streaked across the 
road single file, and the sportsmen paused 
to let them pass. In quick succession the 
little brown fellows legged it over until 
ten had been counted, when, thinking no 
more remained, they started on, only to 
nearly head off half a dozen more com- 
ing in a bunch. At last one belated lit- 
tle fellow was obliged to take wing, 
passing so close to their heads that they 
could see the saucy glint of his eye. An- 
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other covey flew up from the roadside, 
alighting in the rag-weed just right to 
put up singly and shoot. The Captain 
aimed at them with his hands in lieu of 
a gun, and, from his next remark, did 
some deadly work on the clustered bevy. 

“Do ye know,” he said conclusively, 
“I fawncy your groose are a bit too 
large and slow, but they would do nicely 
if you could drive them over these 
hedges. The quail are tiny little beggars, 
and they don’t look very difficult shoot- 
ing—now, do they?” 

“Shoot ’em a day or two, before you 
make up your mind,’ was Tom’s non- 
commital reply. “Some men can do a 
thing the first time they try. Sam’l 
Weller’s father did in his great duelling 
bout in Pickwick, but he waked up to 
find he had dreamt the whole thing.” 

“Oh, now! that’s from Dickens’. We 
never did think so much of him at home 
—not quite a gentleman-born, ye know, 
and not in the same clawss with Dean 
Swift. You people in the States always 
made a beggarly sight too much of him, 
and, awfter all, he went back and gave 
you a beastly roast,’ remarked the Cap- 
tain, with a touch of malice. 

“ That was the English in him,” said 
Tom dryly. 

* * * * * x 

The Rossiter country place had a 
large sunny yard filled with huge black- 
oak trees nearly as old as the time of the 
white race in America, their shaggy, 
windriven trunks bare many feet from 
the ground but their tops meeting in a 
canopy that must have cast a dense shade 
in the summer. Deep piles of the still 
falling leaves had collected against the 
fences and in the hollows, but the blue- 
grass yet showed green in the bare spots 
or where a numerous flock of chickens 
and turkeys sent the leaves flying, in an 
industrious effort to gratify their scratch- 
for-a-living instinct. The house had 
wide porches, many gables, and a sur- 
plus of chimneys—hinting of open fire- 
places, hickory backlogs and sheer com- 
fort within. 
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Business detained Mr. Rossiter in the 
city, but Mrs. Rossiter and Miss Zo had 
come down for the opening of the quail 
season, the young lady being quite impa- 
tient to begin her annual shooting cam- 
paign. After a week of it alone, Mrs. 
Rossiter was delighted to see an old 
friend like Tom, and Capt. Spreadwell 
had no reason to complain of the cor- 
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dashed if they don’t look a bit like the 
oaks on the other side.” 

“ Give us as much credit as you can, 
Captain,” smiled Tom; “some of our 
trees in California are a few thousand 
years older than Adam, and that is as 
much as you could expect of a new coun- 
try; some of the rivers are very old, too, 
they say.” 








—_ 


‘‘One after another, on both sides of the road, the big bird's mates followed him——always 
returning to the protection of the hedge after a short flight."’ 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





diality of his reception. Miss Zo was 
out somewhere with her gun and Billy 
Dog, they were told, but she would be in 
shortly for lunch. 

“Bah Jove!” confessed the Captain 
as they were dressing, “dashed if this 
place don’t look almost English, ye know. 
Of course the trees are not so old, but 


“ Aw, Sherman! don’t chawf.” 

They hurried down, to meet Miss Ros- 
siter who was coming up the front walk, 
dressed in a picture costume which Tom 
suspected had been donned for the bene- 
fit of the English Army man. Miss Ros- 
siter had an artistic eye for appearances, 
it was evident, and especially for her own 
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appearance. Not a few women cast van- 
ity as far from them as Peter Cartwright 
did the Devil when they go hunting, and 
indeed the “ Old Boy ” would never have 
thought of assuming their guise for the 
purpose of catching masculine sinners. 
A big fat woman in short skirt, no stays 
and a man’s coat, has shocked many a 
Kodak before now, as witness the half- 
torfes in the magazines ; but, on the other 
hand, there is the rare Zo Rossiter, whom 
you can never half-appreciate until you 
have seen her away from the flock, 
dressed as a Diana of the 2oth century. 

Tom had known Miss Rossiter in the 
city during her two years of society life 
as a very pretty girl and a good sort, 
but that did not prepare him for the dash- 
ing yet workmanlike figure of a shooting 
maid which came composedly up the 
steps to meet them with her dog and gun. 
Her dress fit to perfection a medium-tall 
figure—a bit too girlish and athletic for 
artistic perfection. A little blue hat, 
turned up at one side and garnished with 
a white feather, covered a head of fluffy 
blond hair. Her coat, of a dark shade 
of velvetlike corduroy, came just past 
the fullness of the rounded hips. A 
sweater, of a color similar to the hat, 
came high about the neck, helping to 
frame the piquant face in blue. Her 
skirt, of light cream corduroy, dropped 
only midway between the ankle and knee. 
The high-laced boots were of the same 
color as the skirt and they showed a 
neat foot with a hint of a deliciously 
curved ankle. She threw off her game- 
bag and daintily spread out its contents 
for their inspection—a round dozen 
quail, full-grown and plump. 

“ Deuced tidy lot of birds,” declared 
the Captain admiringly. “ Hawven’t 
seen a woman do such clevah work, don’t 
ye know, since I used to go out with the 
Countess of Warmouth. But women do 
pot things—now, don’t they? I wagered 
a five-pun that Her Ladyship couldn’t 
account for ten brace of a morning over 
the pointahs, and, by George! she won. 
Awfter she’d gone back, the keeper told 
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me how she potted the lot of ’em under 
a hedge.” 

“I am not your countess,” said Miss 
Rossiter crisply. ‘ Billy Dog and I did 
a good ten miles this morning for these 
beauties, but we came by them honestly. 
We couldn’t shoot ten brace according to 
law nor one under a hedge according to 
the conscience of an American sports- 
woman. With your past experience, you 
had better see for yourself—come with 
us.” 

“ Aw! delighted, I’m sure! ” exclaimed 
the Captain. “It will almost be like go- 
ing out with Her Ladyship again; for, 
do you know, Miss Rossiteer, that you 
resemble Her Ladyship—really you do. 
When I saw you coming up the walk 
now—no joke—I said to myself, If her 
coat had been fitted by the King’s tailor, 
she would be the very spit of Her Lady- 
ship from the ground up.” 

Noting the flash that came into Miss 
Rossiter’s blue eyes at this last sally of 
the Captain and her heightened color, 
Tom hid the broad grin that came over 
his face by turning away in pretence of 
pulling burrs out of Billy Dog’s coat. 
The Captain inspected old Billy critical- 
ly through his glass and then remarked: 
“A wee bit off color, now, isn’t he? and 
not quite up to Devon form. Isn’t it 
strange that you cawn’t see a real good 
one over here?” 

“ Captain,’ queried Miss Zo gravely, 
“ did it never occur to you that the breed 
of men and animals alike seems to de- 
generate when removed from English 
soil? It has always been a theory of mine 
that, of all lands, the British Isles are 
best adapted to the finest development of 
all the higher forms of animal life. It 
must be the climate or the air or the wa- 
ter or possibly the British spirit. Our 
athletes lack stamina, our horses cannot 
carry weights, and they say you cannot 
fail to distinguish an Oxford-bred man 
at sight wherever in the world you may 
meet him.” 

“Really, now, Miss Rossiteer; it 
pleases me to hear you say that. It is 
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very flawtering to us in England, but, 
do you know, I fawncy it is quite true. 
Your athletes lack ’eart and your ’orses 
are all sprinters.” (The delighted Cap- 
tain was almost dropping his h’s in his 
excitement and it was evident that Miss 
Zo had made a great hit with him, much 
to her own disgust and the amusement 
of Tom.) “It’s our Oxford man’s as- 
sociation and tradition that distinguishes 
him, you know: every Oxford man has 
been a gentleman for some hundred 
years. But a Philadelphia man who had 
graduated from Oxford came nearly de- 
ceiving me the other day, bah Jove! his 
imitation of an English gentleman was 
so perfect.” 

“You are an Oxford man yourself, 
aren’t you, Captain?” asked Tom, with 
something approaching a side wink at 
Miss Rossiter. 

“ Aw, Sherman! no chawfing,” said 
the Captain with disgust. “ You would 


‘know better than to awsk such a question 


as that—wouldn’t you, Miss Rossiteer?” 

“My dear Captain, I could never mis- 
take you in the world,” declared the lady. 

During their parting cigar in Tom’s 
room that night the Captain grew em- 
phatic in his admiration and appreciation 
of Miss Rossiter. “ Confound you, Sher- 
man!” he said, “why didn’t you let 
me bring down some of my things? Here 
I am now with nothing but my old 
tweeds and some bally knickers. Deuced 
good form, you know, and plenty of 
money to keep it up, and they come of 
good people in England only twice re- 
moved. Jove! she has the true English 
feeling for Oxford!” 

“She hasn’t degenerated so much as 
most of us, has she, Captain? but they 
tell me the Rossiters have some Irish in 
them. Wouldn’t that be bad?” 





CHAPTER II. 
The Captain’s Introduction to Bob White. 


At 8 sharp they were afield, and, driv- 
en down by a laggard sun, the November 
air was as sharp as they. Crows were 
coming from their roosting places on the 


river, flying—a steady stream of black 
depredators—as far as the eye could 
reach in either direction. In the middle 
of the 200-acre wheatfield a flock of 
thirty big Canada geese, which had been 
there ever since Miss Rossiter’s arrival, 
craned their necks as the party swung 
rapidly down the road, and then, dis- 
daining to fly, they stalked away across 
the field in heavy dignity—protesting in 
Canadian language against the disturb- 
ance of their early meal of greens. A 
great pack of pinnated grouse stood erect 
and watchful in the short grass, but with 
no intention of flying so long as the guns 
kept at a respectful distance. However, 
a big marsh hawk, quartering the field 
in his systematic way, passed too close, 
and, while he made fo threatening move, 
two hundred chicketis took wing for the 
nearest corn. 

Billy Dog and Tom’s pointer, Tam 
O’Shanter, were kept to heel, where the 
setter remained obediently enough, but 
Tam kept making futile efforts to steal 
away by edging out to one side under 
pretence of having smelt something. 
Capt. Spreadwell was resplendent in 
pigskins and plaid knickerbockers that 
hung over his long thin legs like the pet- 
ticoat of a Highlander. Miss Rossiter 
had discarded the suit made by the 
“ King’s tailor” and was dressed in so- 
ber grey. “ You look fit as a fiddle,” 
observed Tom, as he took her gun while 
she climbed the rail fence; “but you 
don’t remind us nearly so much of Her 


’ Ladyship.” 


“Don’t provoke me, Tom Sherman,” 
responded the young lady, “ or I'll cross 
in and take every shot of yours this 
morning.” 

Reaching an immense field of wheat 
stubble well grown up with weeds, they 
decided it a promising place to begin the 
morning’s work. 

“Deuced good spot for the forenoon’s 
shoot,” observed the Captain in his posi- 
tive way. “If that stubble were English 
turnips, we would be safe for twenty 
brace between here and yon hedge. 
Cawst ’em awf!” 
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The setter and the pointer, having had 
their patience sorely tried by being kept 
at heel so long, raced away side by side 
—neither having any intention of giving 
up so long as the other fellow kept go- 
ing. And so they passed clean across the 
field that the Captain thought would oc- 
cupy them that morning, crossed the 
hedge at the farther side and were gone. 

“ Ware fence!” roared the Captain— 
“ware fence! There! ! the bloody beg- 
gars are out of bounds already and they 
should have put in hours on such a bit 
of land as this. I was told you had n 
fit keepers in America and none of your 
dogs were properly broken in.” 

“The difference between your dogs 
and ours, Captain,” vouchsafed Tom, “ is 
that your dogs work ground and ours 
work birds. Come along!” 

They saw the dogs in the field beyond 
the hedge, stiff on point, in weeds so high 
that only a dim outline of their backs 
could be seen and the setter’s white flag 
waving erect. The hedge had been per- 
mitted to grow untrimmed a number of 
years and had then been cut at the 
ground, the old wood, falling in a dense 
mass through which a new growth had 
come, intertwining and forming a fence 
that neither men nor animals could pene- 
trate except in rare places. “ There is 
a gap at the end of the field,” volunteered 
Miss Rossiter; “we will have to go 
around.” 

“ Now, what did I tell you?” remon- 
strated the Captain in an aggrieved tone 
to conditions in general. “George! if 
*twere England, you know, the brutes 
would be in our neighbor’s covers and 
we'd be in a nawsty fix. Perhaps they 
won't remain. Hadn’t I better crawl 
in under?” 

They encouraged him and with true 
British pluck he got down and began 
worming his way through a small open- 
ing made by the rabbits. Tangled front 
and rear, midway of the fence, they left 
him—confident that he was too true an 
Englishman not to negotiate that fence, 
once he had undertaken it. When they 


had made the trip down one side of the 
fence and back the other, they found the 
Captain waiting behind the dogs. 

“ Gad! they’re jolly stanch, anyhow! ” 
he exclaimed. “ Billy Dag wogged his 
tail betimes, but I said Steady, mon! 
and he cocked it up again.” 

“You should have taken the shot, Cap- 
tain,” protested Miss Rossiter—‘ you 
earned it by charging the fence.” 

“ Aw, Miss Rossiteer! you don’t mean 
it? That would do for a woman but not 
fo English sportsman, do ye know?” 

“You ought always to prefix English 
when speaking of women, Captain; but 
this is your first shot at American 
quail and we are going to give it to you, 
anyhow,” and Miss Rossiter dropped her 
gun into the hollow of her arm. 

Tom had seen Englishmen shoot at 
Bob Whites before and he did not an- 
ticipate any great amount of execution. 
A touch of Miss Rossiter’s foot and Billy 
Dog sprang in, while the pointer settled 
in his tracks. 

A big bevy broke away as one bird, 
with the usual hurricane, quail-like rush 
of wings. Perhaps they surprised the 
Englishman with their quickness, for he 
did not fire until they were well out and 
closely bunched, when his first barrel 
seemed to cut the whole centre out of 
the bevy, dropping four. One more bird 
arose with the report and the second 
barrel caught him a riddling blow before 
he had gone 40 feet. 

“Bah Jove! but they’re easy, just as 
I fawncied,” observed the Britisher 
airily. “ But I didn’t mean to make such 
a slaughter, now—deuced if I did.” 

“T congratulate you,” said Tom heart- 
ily—“ never saw a man take to quail 
shooting so promptly.” 

“Dash it, Sherman! what did you ex- 
pect me to do? Hawven’t I dropped my 
fifty brace in the morning when they 
came over the butts fawst and straight. 
You never thought I should miss such 
birds as these, did you, Miss Rossiteer? ” 

“Certainly not, Captain! and my only 
regret is that we have no game over here 
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that can really try out your great skill.” 

“ Aw, now; don’t flawter me, Miss 
Rossiteer. But Her Ladyship the Coun- 
tess of Warmouth always chose me to 
help load her game-donkey on the moors, 
now really she did.” 

“Go you a pair of gloves,” whispered 
Tom, as they dropped behind the long 


where two draws intersected, with the 
rough ground covered with broom-sedge, 
hazel and post-oak, they found Billy Dog 
standing, Tam staunchly backing him up. 
The birds were evidently lying in the 
high grass under the drooping branches 
of an oak. Back of them the thicket 
was altogether too dense for the birds 
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‘*When they were well out, his first barrel seemed to cut the whole centre out of 
the bevy——dropping four.”’ 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





strides of the Englishman, “that he 
misses the next five.” 

“Take you!” replied the girl gaily, 
“but you are not to play any tricks on 
him, snapping his birds.” 

“Not a shot will I fire until he has 
had his chance.” 

The decimated bevy had crossed a sec- 
ond hedge and was not followed, but 


to twist through, which left nothing for 
them but to come out into the open. 
However, Tom knew the wise little chaps 
too well to believe they would stay in 
the open any longer than was necessary 
to get their wings under them: they 
would simply dart out and then whirl 
back over the briars and through the 
trees. Tom decided that here the Cap- 
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tain would get a proper try-out—for the 
shooting would be difficult.. “ Miss Ros- 
siter is good for two,” observed Tom, 
“and your regular five will make seven. 
That’s enough out of one bevy, so I will 
drive ’em out for vou. But quicken your 
time a bit, Captain; these fellows are go- 
ing to break with a rush and you may 
not get a shot.” 

“ Better shoot, Sherman. I shall only 
try for a couple of brace this time, you 
know. Get ready, Miss Rossiteer; I al- 
ways gave Her Ladyship the first, and 
if she missed with right and left, I 
stopped it for her and gave her the bird, 
don’t you know.” 

The first bird went straight out into 
the field, strangely enough, and the ladv 
cut him down with easy grace. Then 
two came forth together, wheeling and 
swinging back directly above the Eng- 
lish sportsman’s head. He swung for 
them wildly and the girl lost no time in 
plumping herself down on the ground. 
The Captain’s first shot went straight 
up and would certainly have done exe- 
cution at a range of 10 feet, had the bird 
been in the way ; the second barrel peeled 
the bark in the top of a post-oak. Now 
they were coming out one and two at a 
time and Tom roared for the Captain 
to hurry, while the rattled Englishman 
was doing double-quick work, breaking 
his gun and shoving in more shells. A 
little fellow with a white head whirred 
and flashed straight away along the tim- 
ber, and the Captain marked him as easy, 
but it dodged the first barrel, swinging 
out of the way of a limb, and the second 
cut a yard under as Bob topped the 
oaks. “ More in here!” shouted Tom— 
“lively, Captain! lively now!” Twice 
again singles got out as Tom kicked the 
brush, and each time the officer’s double 
rattled spitefully without touching a 
feather. 

“Gad! but that was a deevil of a 
carner—the jolly swift little beggars. 
How many dropped?” 

“You shot in splendid time, Captain,” 
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came from Miss Rossiter as she sat on 
the ground with an unusually red face. 
“T never remember seeing sharper 
work,” 

“Yes, Her Ladyship used to say that 
she could tell my gun acrass the moors. 
But hang it all! how many were keeled? 
missed ’em all? Blame me! a mon might 
as well be shooting at humming-birds!” 

“How do you account for missing 
‘em, Captain?” asked Tom, with an al- 
most too serious mien. “ You shot as 
regular as a clock and swung well.” 

“Dash me! if I ever kept better time 
in me life, but you know it’s the birds. 
They keep no time at all—hawven’t a 
particle of seestem to their flight—so 
how the deuce are you going to lead?” 

“Tf you will pardon me, Captain,” 
said Miss Rossiter with absolute gravity, 
“T will let you into the whole secret of 
quail shooting. They are typically Amer- 
ican—great bluffers and sprinters—but 
after they have gone a few yards they 
tire and you cannot miss them. Just 
wait until they settle to a straight flight 
and become slow. Remember your first 
bevy.” 

“ Aw, thawnks! I understand.” 

They followed the last bevy into the 
scrub oak and there the Cantain had a 
full opportunity to put h®’ .ew theory 
into practice but for divers reasons it 
failed to work to any purpose. He final- 
ly became too rattled to touch a feather 
even in the open. 

“JT think it’s pawtly the blawsted 
American shells,” he declared; “I told 
Rossiter to let me bring some over from 
Kynloch’s.” 

Billy Dog had a trick of counting 
misses: a certain number of lost birds 
and there was absolutely no further pos- 
sibility of keeping him afield. When his 
limit had been about reached, Tom and 
Miss Rossiter took a hand, with the re- 
sult of a fair bag for the morning, in- 
cluding the first five birds killed by the 
Captain. 
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CHAPTER III. 
What the Great Hickory Overheard. 


In the afternoon Miss Rossiter had 
planned to show them the Wood-duck 
Hole—a discovery of hers—but guns 
were positively forbidden. However, 
Capt. Spreadwell concluded he might 
catch onto the flight of the beggarly lit- 
tle birds more quickly if alone, so he 
went shooting with Billy Dog—first hav- 
ing been warned of the latter’s ability to 
count. 

Tom and Zo found a comfortable 
though restricted seat among the roots 
of a great hickory which grew out of the 
creek bank overlooking the wood-duck 
hole. A few yards above them a spring 
broke out, running just water enough to 
talk noisily of the things it was doing in 
the world. Across the creek, here fifty 
yards broad, the wide bottom was sub- 
ject to overflow and entirely free from 
underbrush, with the elms, oaks, hick- 
ories and sweet gums standing bare 
trunked and straight, forming long wood 
aisles in every direction. The sun, hang- 
ing in the west, was painting the grey 
trunks in bright relief upon one side and 
deep shadow on the other. Below them 
their view was cut off by a pile’J$ drift 
fifteen feet high, which had helped to 
back the water and widen the Wood- 
duck Hole. but in the opposite direction 
was a x. ach of water down which 
most of the pirds would fly. 

Many summer or ‘wood-ducks had 
bred in this section of Illinois that sea- 
son and the whole of thetn seemed to 
come to this one hole to roost, so Tom 
was informed. They began to come in 
a half-hour before sundown and contin- 
ued until it was.too dark to see. At day- 
light all would be gone—not a single 
bird remaining in the hole through the 
day. 

““ All seated,” observed Tom, as he 
settled comfortably back against the 
great bole of the tree. “ Now ring up 
the curtain and show me what you have 
to recompense me for missing all the 
broadsides and volleys that the Man o’ 


War will turn loose this afternoon. Why 
didn’t you bring him with us?” 

“ Well, for several reasons, though I 
am afraid you are too ungrateful to ap- 
preciate at least one. In the first place, 
Capt. Spreadwell much preferred to 
spend the afternoon with the birds—for 
who ever heard of an Englishman hunt- 
ing without a gun? Then the wood- 
ducks are becoming so rare that not even 
Papa ever saw a roost like this in his 
life, and I thought you had a sensitized 
plate or two back in that careless head 
of yours that will be impressed by what 
you will see this evening. Now you are 
scolding about the curtain not going up, 
and you have me all to yourself. It’s 
not very flawtering, don’t you know.” 

Tom turned to gaze at the clean-cut 
profile of his companion; then settled 
back with a lazy and absolute content. 
“Don’t mind my pretence of grumbling, 
Miss Zo,” he replied, pulling an ob- 
trusive piece of bark off the tree and 
settling himself again; “it was only the 
purring of a big tame cat which has just 
received its dish of cream with sugar in 
it. But hang the Britisher! I did antici- 
pate a couple of great-weeks down here 
with you.” 

“We mustn’t be selfish. Papa has 
some reason for wanting to treat him 
well—wishes to float some stock among 
his friends or something—and Papa will 
be here in a few days to take him off our 
hands; but the old silly had no business 
to comment on my new suit that I de- 
signed myself. Really, didn’t you think 
it just pretty?” 

“Pretty? I thought it the greatest 
thing I ever saw! especially when its 
owner got indignant enough to make the 
skirts slash and swing. Her Ladyship 
be blowed! Ill bet she’s long-leggéd 
and mannish.” 

A squirrel, cutting nuts in the tree 
above their heads, was dropping the 
hulls in a shower about them. At last, 
tiring of his occupation, he came down 
the tree to within twenty feet of them, 
where he hung, head reversed—swaying 
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in the wind and barking querulously. 
Finally, running around the tree, he 
jumped off, and they caught a glimpse 
of grey skurrying through the under- 
brush. , 

Without warning, a pair of wood- 
ducks dashed over the drift, and in 
wood-duck manner, with scarcely les- 
sened speed, they struck the water, 
splashing it nearly to their feet. Hav- 
ing caught his balance, the drake raised 
himself and stretched his wings out to 
their full length, in evident satisfaction ; 
no movement could have been better cal- 
culated to display his full beauty of 
plumage. Neither had ever been so close 
to a wild wood-drake before. The girl 
pressed Tom’s arm, fearing he would 
make some movement alarming to this, 
the handsomest of all North American 
birds. 

A bar of the lingering sun caught the 
drake in an orange glare and the slowly 
beating wings sent dazzling, broken 
flashes of light into their eyes. Tom can 
see that splendid bird even now, when 
an evening pipe has driven the world’s 
cares far away, and then he listens 
again for the faint breathing of the girl 
who was at his side. He wished for no 
camera to tell in cold shadows of what 
they saw. Rather would he have this 
one bright picture sacred to Zo Rossit: 
and to him. 

Then there came squeaks from up the 
creek, with the soft sounds of the wings 
of wood-folks—so different from the 
tense, noisy rush of the wild sea-swim- 
mers—and a big picnic party splashed 
into their home, all talking at once. 

They scattered, moving from the light 
to the broadening shadows of the farther 
bank, while later arrivals took their 
places until they came too fast to count. 
Over the jam, down the creek and 
through the aisles of the wood they 
came, until only the splashes and not the 
birds could be seen. Cathead and horned 
owls ringed them about, hooting and 
laughing, as they silently arose and 
started for home. A hawk broke out of 
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a leafy post-oak in half-blinded flight 
when they passed beneath. 

Both were silent for a little time. Per- 
haps, dimly, they felt a bond between 
them that had not been before—a love of 
the wild things of the earth that makes, 
not the whole world akin, but a few in 
the world staunch comrades and lasting 
friends. 

“TI have the picture,” affirmed Tom, 
with an amount of tenderness that sur- 
prised himself, “and there is the likeness 
of the dearest girl in the world in the 
centre of every one.” 

“Oh, Tom! you’re as bad as the art- 
ists who think they cannot paint a land- 
scape without jumbling some kind of a 
human figure into it where it doesn’t be- 
long.” 

“But this is not a painting,’ pro- 
tested Tom, “ but a photograph, and you 
could never get the girl out of it without 
ruining it all—for me.” 

es * ee @ 

Getting in rather late, they found that 
Capt. Spreadwell had returned long since. 
“T had a nawsty afternoon,” he declared. 
“ T knocke 1 down one of the little scoon- 
dreds ovt .£ * t beevy, but they took 
thes % alin | ith one flying 

a tree, another going over a limb 

ist as I pulled—one going up and one 

going down and one around—I couldn’t 

get your seestem to work, Miss Ros- 

siteer, well enough to quite hit ‘em. 

About this time a man called to me and 
came up. 

“* Beg pawdon,’ I said—‘am I tres- 
pawsing?’ 

“* Well,’ he told me, ‘ you don’t appear 
to be doing anything else. But if you 
won't shoot Miss Rossiteer’s dog, I will 
tell the old woman to go to bed this after- 
noon, and it will be all right.’ 

“What did he mean by my not doing 
anything else?—that I couldn’t shoot or 
that I was trespawsing? I got to think- 
ing about it awfter he was gone, and 
Jove! I think I ought to have punched 
his head. I looked about and Billy Dag 
was gone. I counted up and dashed if 
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[ hadn’t missed five, you know. If I had 
known he was counting on me, I 
shouldn’t have taken all my chawnces in 
the wood—the beggar! Then, as I came 
home, a great flock of groose topped a 
hedge and flew over me; but for your 
beastly game laws, I should hawve 
doubled up hawf a dozen brace.” 
3 kK aK Kk * 

“You know,” vouchsafed the Captain 
the last thing that night, “I don’t like it 
quite, you know.” 

“No,” said Tom, “I don’t either.” 

“Aw! you don’t understand. Is it 
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good form in America to keep a young 
woman out late without a chaperone? 
Dashed if I don’t think Miss Rossiteer 
ought to have a chaperone.” 

“So do I,” declared Tom earnestly ; 
“it was your fault. And do you know, 
Captain, she felt very much cut up about 
your not going with us this afternoon.” 

“Bah Jove! did she now? Do you 
know, Sherman, I hawve about made up 
me mind—yes, domme if I hawven’t!— 
[ shall take Miss Rossiteer bawk with me 
when I go.” 

“ The devil you will!” quoth Tom. 

To be continued. 


RABBIT HUNTING IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


By E. K. STEDMAN. 


ITH the advent of winter, 
the closing of streams and 
departure of the wild-fowl, 
river and lake sports are at 
an end for the year. Bob 
White is again under the 
protection of the game law ; 
so the only legitimate sport Yhe sports- 
man can take up at2thHie!late period is 
Molly Cottont” |, if 1 may say so, 
it is rare good sport for the tail end of 
the season. There are hares and hares, 
rabbits and rabbits; but the average 
sportsman when speaking of rabbit hunt- 
ing usually has in mind the little animal 
we call Molly Cottontail. And as a 
family they thrive and multiply at a rate 
that is astonishing to one who has not 
watched them during their period of in- 
crease, which lasts all during the warm 
weather. 

It was my pleasure this summer to 
occupy an island of about one acre in 
extent during the season of high water 
along the Northern Mississippi, and as 
this island was the highest land in the 
vicinity, the rabbits came there to escape 
the rising flood. And I know I am safe 
in stating there were all of 75 rabbits on 
that acre of ground and they were 
mostly young ones. New babies were 





springing up each day; my wife stepped 
on one in front of the shanty while walk- 
ing about in the grass, and I picked one 
up in my hands one evening at the gar- 
den fence. Tame? they were uncom- 
monly so, caused by the fact that they 
could not go elsewhere on account of the 
high water, while their range was so re- 
stricted they saw us each day and be- 
came so tame that they would simply 
jump out of the path as we walked by, 
sit up and stare at us or else go on with 
their feeding without showing any sign 
of fear. My boy found three one day 
that were not over 4 inches long—little, 
tiny bits of fur with eyes yet unopened, 
and Oh! how he did want to keep them 
for pets; but wild rabbits make unsatis- 
factory pets, as they always die when 
made captives. I used to sit in front of 
the cabin with a field glass and watch 
them feed and play. In front of the 
cabin was a patch of grass about 20 
inches high which they seemed to fancy, 
but only the tip ends were considered 
good enough to eat; they would rear up, 
bend the stalk down, eat off the tips and 
the headless blades would fly back to 
place. It was interesting to watch them 
place both front feet on the stalk and 
munch the tips off, the while looking 
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around, crouching down at the least un- 
seemly noise and ready to scamper at the 
least suspicious sight. In this manner 
they reaped the tops all off my little 
stand of hay; and, as food was mighty 
scarce for them just then, I considered 
plain grass a pretty poor diet, even for 
rabbits. 

There was also a circular depression 
about the size of a wash-tub in front of 
the cabin. One evening a lone rabbit 
about half-grown came along and made 
a play-ground in this hole. He would 
jump, kick out his legs, run around and 
was enjoying himself to the limit, when 
Rabbit No. 2 of about the same dimen- 
sions hopped forward and found rabbit 
No. I in his antics. Rabbit No. 2 did 
not seem to be willing to be coaxed into 
the depression but he would stretch out 
full length, with legs extended at the 
rear, peer over the edge while Rabbit 
No. 1 would cut up a few shines for rab- 
bit reasons and would go over and ap- 
parently try to coax No. 2 down; then 
they would rub their noses together, 
twitch their lips to each other and maybe 
talk rabbit talk, though | am not cer- 
tain as to that; but No. 2 would not en- 
ter. After a while No. 1 jumped out 
and they both hopped away through the 
grass. 

They lived and bred under the shanty, 
at the roots of trees, under old logs, and 
if the high water had continued they 
might have taken to the trees themselves, 
as their range was so restricted and they 
were fast overcrowding each other for 
feeding grounds. Two weeks after the 
high water had receded there was not a 
rabbit to be found on that acre of 
ground: they had gone to where feed 
and cover were more suitable to their 
needs and protection, and if you should 
meet one of them now he would have 
forgotten his pleasant experiences with 
human beings during the time of flood 
and about the only sign of him you 
would see would be a fluffy, white bob 
disappearing in the brush. From the 
foregoing you will know we have good 
rabbit shooting, here in Northern IIli- 
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nois, in season, and from our heritage 
as sportsmen we enjoy the sport to the 
limit. 

There are several ways of hunting 
rabbits—some legal and others not—and 
[ am free to confess that nearly all ways 
are employed hereabouts. Even though 
the ferret is condemned by law and by 
all fair-minded sportsmen, yet there are 
ferrets in this town and they are not kept 
for pets, either. Another method is the 
employment of a dog, a hound generally 
—a beagle hound in preference; but 
beagles are rather scarce in this neck of 
the woods, so most of us fellows trail 
and still-hunt them, kicking them out of 
brush piles and stumps and taking our 
chances in the old-fashioned way. It is 
sport too—good, clean, healthy exercise 
—and beats shooting clay targets on a 
cold day in a bleak field. Our lowlands 
and uplands both furnish good forage 
for the rabbit; and, provided one knows 
their haunts, runways and retreats in the 
swamps, he can usually show a pro- 
truded hunting coat at the end of the 
day, for it does not take many rabbits to 
fill the game pockets, nor for the matter 
of that to fill a good-sized stomach. 

All wild animals have their natural 
enemies and Molly Cottontail seems to 
have more than her share. Owls, hawks, 
minks, weasels and foxes all know the 
toothsome qualities of Bunny and the 
tragedy enacted on many a_ winter's 
night, where one of these hunters has 
bagged his prey, can be plainly read on 
the page of snow. 

An old hunter, while at my camp one 
day last summer, told me a little story 
about a rabbit that I think will bear re- 
peating. He and a comrade were out 
hunting for rabbits, and while walking 
on the icy covering of a narrow creek 
saw a mink battling with a rabbit ahead 
of them, up the snow-covered bank. 
They stopped and watched the perform- 
ance, which was so unusual ; then stalked 
within shooting distance and killed them 
both with one charge—shooting them 
both in the head as they were pulling 
against each other. 
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Some people who should know better 
have referred to rabbit hunting as a 
sport about on a par with shooting cats. 
I never shot cats but have wanted to 
some nights, and I would not have con- 
sidered it sport either. 

I well remember one winter afternoon. 
It had been snowing and stopped about 
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think of ducks when a cold wind howls 
down out of the Northwest in the latter 
part of October ; who think of black bass 
when the river is on the decline in Sep- 
tember, and of Bob White on a warm, 
sunny day in November, and they are 
the salt of the earth. And then there 
are other good fellows who think of rab- 








‘*There was an explosion of nitro and Bunny turned a double somersault.”’ 





5 o'clock with a good two inches of the 
white on the ground. It interested me, 
that snow. It was just light enough for 
tracking and the clearing of the storm 
meant that the rabbits would be out that 
night, so their wanderings could be 
trailed the next day. There are some 
good fellows on this earth who always 


bits after a good fall of snow has cov- 
ered field and forest, and such an one is 
Farmer John. 

About half-past 5 Farmer John called 
me up by telephone and after the usual 
Hello! he said: ‘“Ain’t feeling well— 
are you?” I thought I would manage, 
somehow, to live until the next day and 
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told him so. “ Would it make you mad 
if I came for you after supper and 
started you out in the morning, tracking 
some of those rabbits that’s chewing up 
my fruit trees?” 

All I could answer was: “ You're on, 
John! you’re on. Come right to the 
office ’—and he did. One of the great- 
est pleasures of this rabbit hunt was that 
moonlight ride out to Farmer John’s 
home. Another treat was the big feather 
bed they rested me in; you don't get 
those kind of beds in town. Another 
pleasure was the breakfast next morn- 
ing ; we have a kind of bacon, eggs, cof- 
fee, etc.. in town but we do not have 
freshly laid eggs, fresh butter, rich 
cream and good old Johnny-cake like 
Mrs. Farmer John makes. I am glad 
for more reasons than one that Farmer 
John likes me, and one of those reasons 


is the fact that Mrs. Farmer John is such 


a good cook and pleasing hostess. She 
is Farmer John’s strongest card. After 
breakfast Mrs. Farmer John put me up 
a lunch big enough for two hired men 
and told me to clear out, as she knew I 
was dying to get in the fields. Ah! she 
knows a sportsman’s mind better than 
he does himself. 

As I passed Farmer John in the barn- 
yard he called out: “ Been cutting some 
timber down below the pasture. You'll 
find some Bunnies in the brush heaps | 
left.” And I did. I sauntered down 
across the pasture and came to a corner 
filled with sumach and elderberry bushes, 
and there were enough rabbit tracks 
streaking in and out to rattle a novice. 
[ made a lot of racket, wished I had a 
beagle to trail up, pounded on the brush, 
but no rabbit appeared ; then I picked up 
a trail that wandered toward the woods 
lot and in about 50 paces kicked the 
maker out of a bunch of rag-weed. 
Away he went, bounding over the snow 
like a rubber ball—his white cotton flag 
bobbing up and down; then there was an 
explosion of nitro and Bunny turned a 
double somersault and was soon at rest 
in the spacious game pocket. 
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Soon I spied one at the foot of an old 
brush-covered stump. I stalked easy 
and when within fair shooting range 
away he went for the tall timber. An- 
other spurt of nitro, but this time Father 
Cottontail did not turn a double somer- 
sault but kept right on hiking for the 
wood pile. You don’t always get them, 
even with a fair chance. Then over the 
fence into the woods lot, to where 
Farmer John had the rabbits staked out 
in his brush pile. He was not far wrong. 
[ worked those brush piles to the limit 
and when lunch hour came I had six 
Bunnies in my pockets and they were 
getting heavy. After lunch and a smoke 
[ skinned the game, wrapped each body 
in a piece of newspaper and thus reduced 
the weight considerably. 

One of the best stunts ever pulled off 
in the woodlands was performed by two 
rabbits and myself that same afternoon. 
Alas! no one was there to witness, be- 
cause as I look at it now it might have 
been worthy of a laugh if one had dared 
to. I was standing on a stump (Farmer 
John’s stump) looking over into the next 
county, when a rabbit bounced out of a 
brush heap contrary to all rabbit tradi- 
tions. I got him and at the discharge of 
the gun another jumped out and started 
to run behind me. | made a quick turn 
as he tried to flank my rear, fired a 
hastily aimed charge, lost my balance 
and turned an unconventional hand- 
spring in the snow, landing on the back 
of my neck. But I got that second rab- 
bit. 

I did not hunt so persistently the bal- 
ance of the afternoon, for a dead rabbit 
in the hunting coat more than makes up 
in weight for the powder and lead it re- 
places after the bag gets above six. Be- 
sides, I did not care to make a pack- 
horse of myself. I bagged four more 
and got back to the house in time so 
Mrs. Farmer John could fry them for 
supper. And she did. And now, come 
to think it over, the best part of that rab- 
bit hunt, after all, was that supper! 

I can taste it yet! 














TRAPPING THE ARCTIC FOX. 


By FELIX RIESENBERG. 


[With Photographs by the Author.} 


UCKED close under the 80th paral- 
lel of north latitude, on the in- 
hospitable shores of northern Spitz- 

bergen, bordering the Arctic Ocean, three 
men spent the winter of 1906-07—the 
writer and his two companions, Paul 
Bjoervig and Morten Olaisen. One of 
our most absorbing occupations during 


We had sailed across the two-mile ex- 
panse of Dane’s Gat, from our camp on 
Dane’s Isle, tacking and jibing between 
the pieces of loose bay ice that always 
swept through the Gat when the water 
was open. Landing on the broad, level 
plain at the eastern end of Amsterdam 
Island, we hauled up our boat at the site 























THE AUTHOR AND HIS TWO COMPANIONS. (Mr. Riesenberg in Centre.) 





the long winter months was trapping the 
Arctic fox; and, while we might have 
gotten a few more skins had we been 
more careful in our methods, yet I am 
sure that we had the maximum amount 
of fun out of the thing, which means a 
great deal to men doomed to such soli- 
tude as we endured. 

To begin with, I will relate an adven- 
ture with two young blue foxes that oc- 
curred in the early part of September, 
which amused us greatly at the time. 


of what was once the remarkable sum- 
mer village of Smeerenburg, which flour- 
ished in the time of the old Dutch whale 
fishery, 300 years ago. This plain is 
even now strewn here and there with 
broken fragments of the little yellow 
bricks, so familiar to the traveler in 
Holland, and at frequent intervals along 
the shore are mounds showing the traces 
of ashes and brick work where once were 
placed the huge trying vats for boiling 
down the blubber. 
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A thin covering of snow over this in- 
teresting place was crossed by numerous 
fox tracks—giving promise of a goodly 
number of skins when the foxes had 
grown their winter fur. Walking along 
the shore for some distance from where 
we left the boat, we were astonished to 
see two young foxes on one of the old 
mounds, regarding us with evident curi- 
osity and apparently no fear whatever. 
Old Paul, beckoning us to remain where 
we were, crawled along on all fours until 
he got quite close to 
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traps with tin. Our first two captures 
were made on the site of old Smeeren- 
burg, where we had played with the 
young foxes a few weeks before. We 
had laid out our traps early one morn- 
ing, and, returning late that day, were 
glad to see both of the doors down and 
two white foxes peeping at us when we 
examined the traps. The season was a 
little early, however, and the foxes had 
not yet grown their full winter fur; so 
we determined to keep them captive for 
a few weeks. 





the mound. Making | 
a chirping noise and 
throwing a mitten a 
few feet in front of him, 
Paul finally had the 
little foxes playing 
with the mitten, to 
which he had attached 
a piece of twine. Tug- 
ging gently, and chirp- 
ing the while, he had 
the young foxes within 
reach of his hand and 
was able to capture 
one of them. The 
fright of the poor little | ~ 
thing was pitiful to | 
see, while the other 

little fox scampered 
along the beach for a 
half-mile as fast as he 
could go. Our cap- 
tive was very young, 
with large black eyes 
and a scraggy tail. He 








To do this, we 
turned them loose on 
alittle island—a rocky 
patch about 150 by 
75 ft. in length and 
breadth, situated a 
scant half-mile from 
the shore abreast from 
ourcamp. This place, 
by the way, is a grue- 
some spot, being cov- 
ered with the bleach- 
ing bones of white 
men who were buried 
there in the time of the 
whalers. The weath- 
ered boards of rude 
coffins, only half cov- 
ered with stones, and 
some of them falling 
apart where the nails 
had rusted, meet the 
eye at every step, 
while scattered about * 





refused some food 
when offered to him, 
and, as we had no place to keep him in 
the camp with the dogs about, we re- 
leased him. Leaving a piece of buttered 
hard-tack on the shore, we afterwards 
saw the two impudent little beggars 
come up and make a meal of it. 

The weather growing colder toward 
the end of September, we got down to 
serious business. My men set to work 
building fox traps of old packing cases, 
and after a fox had gnawed his way 
out of one of these we lined all of our 


OLD PAUL SNUFFING OUT A FOX. 


are skulls and dis- 
membered parts of 
human skeletons. All 
of this in a remarkable state of preserva- 
tion, for nothing seems to decay in that 
cold climate. This little island used by 
us as a fox preserve is called Dead 
Man’s Isle. 

Once safe on Dead Man’s Isle, our 
fox colony began to flourish, as we were 
able to add to them from time to time 
not wanting to kill them until the fur 
would be worth taking. We would row 
out daily and feed the foxes with birds 
or fish. The little islanders got so that 








they would watch for us, and, skipping 
about the rocks, utter glad cries when 
our boat pulled alongside. 

Now, some people would have killed 
these foxes as they caught them for the 
sake of the inferior skins; others and 
perhaps wiser ones would have made no 
attempt to trap them until the fur was 
thick. But in our case we wanted some- 
thing to do and fox trapping answered 
the purpose. So when one day, a few 
weeks after get- 
ting our first pair | 
of foxes, we rowed 
out to Dead Man’s 
Isle, we were sur- 
prised to see no 
familiar little crea- 
tures skipping 
about. Oliver 
Twist was no 
longer there to 
ask for more; 
Uriah Heep did 
not come down 
cringing to the | 
shore for his share 
of fish; and Cap- 
tain Cuttle (the 
hardened old sin- } 
ner who had 
gnawed half 
through the trap 
when we got there 
just in time to nab 
him) was not to be 
seen, nor were any 
of the rest of our 
colony in sight. 
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grounded on the beach of Virgo Haven, 
as our little bay is called{was a good- 
sized piece of pan ice, covered with fox 
tracks that continued up the shore, back 
into the mountains on Dane’s Island. 
So no doubt, led by that tough old sailor 
Captain Cuttle, the whole colony had 
embarked when Opportunity, in the shape 
of a small ice floe, had literally knocked 
at their door as it touched lightly on the 
beach of Dead Man’s Isle. The lot of 
them were safely 

| ferriedtothe shore 
| anddelivered from 
the not too tender 
| mercies of old 
Paul and Morten. 
| What my men 
| said—in Norwe- 
gian—lI will leave 
to the imagina- 
tion, but this jail 
| delivery was al- 
ways a sore sub- 
ject in our camp. 
As the days 

» grew darker in 
.| November, and 
our traps were laid 
| out at widely sep- 
B| erated places on 
| theisland, wefrom 
m| time to timeadded 
beautiful winter 
pelts to our store. 
Blue foxes and 
white were trap- 
ped in about equal 
numbers. Crude- 


} 





That very day was 
to have been their 
last, for the increasing cold on their ex- 
posed perch had improved their coats, 
while the formation of young ice in the 
haven told us that we must soon dispatch 
them, no matter how unwelcome the 
task. But our foxes were gone, and 
fresh tracks on the snow told us they 
had left but recently. How had they 
gone? and where had they gone to? 
Old Paul was the first to guess their 
method of escape, and sure enough, 





‘““TRAPPED.” 


ly made, our traps 
often failed to get 
the intended victim, and many times we 
found the doors clogged up with snow— 
the bait having been taken. Then again, 
the clever animals would apparently jump 
on the box and the door would fall, leav- 
ing the bait untouched inside; while if 
the door remained up after the jumping 
test they would walk in and steal the bait 
with impunity. At least this is the story 


the tracks in the snow seemed to plainly 


tell us. 
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In the fore part of December we had 
our first trap destroyed by a bear, and it 
was done in a thoroughly royal manner 
as becomes this great king of the ice 
fields. Walking directly up to the trap, 
as his tracks told us—the scent of the 
bait no doubt attracting him, as well as 
the snappy flavor of the trap itself (a 
stout box that had once held sides of 
Chicago bacon)—the bear must have hit 
the trap a blow with his mighty paw, 
sending it 20 feet over the snow. He 
then seemed to have sprung upon it and 
with another terrific blow completely de- 
molished the trap. Judging by the way 
the snow was pawed up at the scene of 
this strange encounter between a Polar 
bear and a packing case, the great beast 
was not satisfied with the meagre piece 
of bait, having expected better things 
from an antagonist so richly endowed 
with the aroma of smoked bacon. 

After this we were more careful in our 
visits to the traps, the days having got 
so dark that during the months of De- 
cember and January one could not dis- 
tinguish between noon and midnight. 
Finally with a lantern to show the way, 
and in good weather, we were only able 
to visit those traps near our camp. 
Though we were always prepared for 
bear when on these short excursions to 
the traps, only once did we have the fun 
of an actual encounter with a bear at our 
fox traps, and then we did not see him 
on account of the darkness. The trap 
where this took place was set close under 
a large rock that jutted from the side of 
a high cliff near the north end of our 
island. The weather was as black as ink 
and Olaisen who accompanied me carried 
a lantern, which enabled us to see only a 
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short distance ahead. When about 100 
feet from the trap, as we rounded the 
cliff where it was placed, we were startled 
to hear a heavy Thud! and a loud smash 
of wood against the rock. Dousing the 
light—for the lantern made the darkness 
just beyond impenetrable—we both dis- 
charged our rifles at the spot where we 
knew the trap was placed. A scuffling 
noise below us gave notice that we had 
missed our mark. Sliding along on our 
skis, we found the battered remains of 
our trap and a half-dead white fox inside, 
while Mister Bear was streaking it over 
the snow. Aware of the futility of pur- 
suit in a case like this, we dispatched the 
fox and made our way home. 

While fox trapping with us was more 
of a diversion than a business, we were 
still able to secure a valuable collection 
of pelts—those of the blue fox caught in 
Spitzbergen being very precious. The 
steel spring trap would undoubtedly have 
been the thing to have, as our box traps 
allowed many a good pelt to escape. 
Shooting the fox is difficult, and when I 
did bring one down with a soft-nosed .45 
bullet there was not much left of the 
skin; so we refrained from shooting at 
them after that. Some of the parties 
who have wintered in the southern fyords 
of Spitzbergen have used poison to lay 
low these little animals, but of all vile 
practices this seems to me the worst. A 
yarn told me by my men of several 
members of such a party who met their 
death by their own poison, seemed to me 
to have contained more than a grain of 
poetic justice. As the spring came on 
our captures became less and less, and 
finally the ice broke up and the foxes 
left our island. 


NIMRODIA. 


By ROY TEMPLE HOUSE. 


A dainty little hunter-maid, 


With rose- pink gloves and pointed shoes, 
Comes tripping sweetly down the glade— 


A-tiptoe—lest she catch the dews. 


Game-bag and weapon. Can it be 
That murder is this creature’s plan ? 
Alas! a mighty hunter she! 
A hunter—and her prey is man! 
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By S. D. BARNES. 


ers should quest in the 
more than half mythical 
long-ago for their plots— 
or shall we say for their 
inspiration? It all depends. 
The best of us are more or 
less imitative, and when we come across 
a really good story that someone else 
has written, it likely leaves a fairly deep 
imprint upon our imagination. Of 
course we would never stoop to stak- 
ing a claim on some other writer's pay- 
streak. Certainly not! but a bit of 
prospecting may discover another prom- 
ising lead in the near vicinity. There 
have been “Prisoners of Zenda” in 
more European principalities than you 
could crowd between St. Petersburg and 
Naples; and when Jack London’s stub 
pen first got busy with Alaskan men and 
manners, he set a literary ball rolling 
that swept all sorts and conditions of 
authors off their feet. All of which re- 
marks are merely introductory to the 
previously cut-and-dried statement that 
tellable stories may be discovered nearer 
home. And when | say nearer | am re- 
ferring to time as well as distance. 

| believe the geographical centre of 
our great and ever-glorious country lies 
somewhere in Kansas, and the centre of 
population in Indiana or Ohio—I have 
forgotten which. Anyhow, guess at a 
point half-way between these centres, 
and then turn your face due south and 
go far enough and you will strike the 
Missouri hills at just about the point 
where they are roughest and wildest. The 
country is not a typical wilderness, for 
it has its settlements and roads, and lit- 
tle villages scattered here and_ there. 
Still, there are ten times more woods 
than clearing, and plenty of elbow room 
for the people. You will strike, as I 





say, the hills, and possibly pretty near 
Dyzart’s Cove, in which the matter I 
have in mind transpired no longer ago 
than last May. 

Webster says a cove is “a small inlet 
of a body of water,” but in our South- 
ern hill countries the name is applied to 
little nooks of level ground that dodge 
back among the bluffs as though anx- 
ious to escape notice. Dyzart’s Cove 
could claim quite an interesting history, 
for it had once held an illicit still, which 
certain revenue officers discovered but 
did not live long enough to capture ; and 
still earlier by twenty years there were 
rude and boisterous doings here by men 
in blue and men in grey, in proof of 
which you will be shown sundry graves 
—not mounds, but oblong depressions in| 
the sward. And because of those grue- 
some memories, that hide in the rocks 
by day and trouble honest people after 
the stars begin to twinkle, Dyzart’s Cove 
for many years lacked living tenants, 
until, at last, Jack Rudolph built his 
cabin on the site of the old still and 
announced that here was to be his per- 
manent location—“ in 
ghosts or devils.” 

Of Rudolph’s past his neighbors knew 
next to nothing, for this matter he 
would not and his daughter 
dared not. It was believed that he had 
formerly been a timberman in the Mis- 
sissippi lowlands, for he brought with 
him to the Cove two double-bitted axes 
and a broadaxe, all of them worn by 
long service, though their keen edges 
showed never a notch or nick—as they 
must, had they known the rocks of the 
hills. Furthermore it was plain that he 
had followed trapping at times, for steel 
traps he had beyond counting—many of 
them with double springs, of the sort 
that hill dwellers rarely use in harvest- 
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ing the furs of coons, skunks and minks 
—and there was one of monstrous 


weight and size, capable of holding se- 
curely the strongest horse or mule in the 
settlement. Dave Newell—the father of 
“Little Davy ”—claimed to have seen 
other traps as large on the St. Francis 
Sunk Lands, and even larger ones; but 
no one gave heed to Old Dave’s maud- 
lin boasts. “ The bigges’ trap on airth! ” 
expressed their honest views as to this 
one, and a solitary hair found between 
its jaws was long preserved with reli- 
gious care by its discoverer. 

Jack Rudolph was big, strong as a 
giant, ill-favored and ill-tempered, and 
the acknowledged bully of all that re- 
gion roundabout. His money—of which 
there seemed an ample supply—gave 
him leisure, which he improved by 
lounging around the grocery at Siloam 
Springs, drinking, gossiping and quar- 
relling with a coterie of congenial spir- 
its. Jessie Rudolph remained quietly at 
home, forbidden by her father to return 
the visits paid her by the sympathetic 
women of the neighborhood. At the 
time of which I write—the month of 
May, 1908—she was just entering her 
17th year, and was really so pretty and 
graceful of figure that I shall not at- 
tempt her description. She had as many 
lovers as there were unmarried men in 
Siloam Valley, but not one of the lot 
possessed the courage to face Jack Ru- 
dolph and declare himself as such. 

However, on second thought, it might 
be well to qualify this last statement. 
Little Davy Newell had long since de- 
clared his devotion and found favor in 
the eyes of father and daughter alike, 
but Davy was a cripple, a dwarf and 
simple of wit, and could not seriously 
be considered as an exception to the 
general rule. Neither, for that matter, 
could Bud Brooks, though his fear of 
Rudolph’s anger was more on Jessie’s 
account than his own. Between the 
young people matters had progressed to 
a most satisfactory status, but their 
meetings abruptly terminated on the day 
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when Bud’s horse saved its owner’s life 
by carrying him speedily beyond the 
range of Jack Rudolph’s shotgun. Lit- 
tle Davy had witnessed that humiliating 
flight, but none of the neighbors were 
the wiser for that. He also saw Jessie 
cringing silently under the paternal 
scourge—and for long days his bruised 
face told of the fate of those who in- 
terfere in a family jar. Even under this 
provocation he was silent, ascribing his 
injuries to a fall among the rocks; nor 
did he show resentment for the blow, 
coming and going as was his wont, and 
more frequently at the Cove than at his 
wn home. 

As for Rudolph, after a few days of 
desultory quest for the presumptuous 
Bud, he betook himself once more to his 
accustomed pursuits, with the one dif- 
ference that he was continually return- 
ing to the Cove at unexpected hours and 
invariably passed the night there. More- 
over, his shotgun was now never be- 
yond easy reach—a significant fact that 
did not escape Little Davy’s watchful 
eye. Matters were looking dark for the 
lovers. Jessie went about her house- 
hold duties, wan and hopeless; Bud 
fretted and fumed at a safe distance; 
and Little Davy —— 

But I am coming to that part of the 
story right now. History and tradition 
will sustain me in the statement that 
dwarfs are almost always revengeful of 
disposition and cripples are sensitive to 
slights and injuries put upon them be- 
cause of their helplessness. While the 
lovers pined and despaired, Little Davy 
was busily planning in their behalf and 
his own. And when his schemes were 
perfected, he proceeded to act. 

It was an easy matter to steal the 
bear trap out of the smokehouse, and 
Rudolph—unfortunately for himself— 
had long before shown him how the 
powerful springs could be forced down 
with the aid of levers. Safely hidden 





among the rocks, Davy set the trap and 
allowed the jaws to close upon a flat 
stone, which held their upper bearing 
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surfaces a few inches apart. Then he 
carefully padded these surfaces by wrap- 
ping the jaws with strips torn from his 
own ragged coat. There was very little 
of the garment remaining when he had 
finished, for the work had been done 
with conscientious care. The trap would 
now hold without maiming its victim. 
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“Suppose Bud asked Davy to have 
Jessie meet him at sundown at the drip- 
pin’ spring? Wouldn’t that be fine?” 

“But old Jack would foller with his 
shotgun, Davy.” 

“ Jack wouldn’t foller—Davy wouldn’t 
let him!” 

“ But he’d be sure to find it out, some- 
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**Once Bud’s horse saved its owner's life by carrying him speedily beyond the range 
of Jack Rudolph's shotgun.”’ 





At noon that day Bud Brooks was 
confronted by a visitor. 
“What is it, Davy?” he queried anx- 


time. What you drivin’ at, Davy?” 
The dwarf giggled and put his finger 
to his lips. 


iously. “Take the trail over Bald Top, an’ 
“Davy good boy?” queried the sim- go an’ go an’ go. Never come back. 

pleton. But Jessie will not come unless you ask 
“Sure! Say, did Jessie send you?” her.” 
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“Ask her! If you will do this for 
me, I’ll give you a deed to my farm. 
What do I care for the land, if I’ve got 
Jessie? Only give me an hour’s start 
of Jack an’ he’ll never catch us this side 
of Tennessee.” 

The dwarf giggled again and turned 
away. “ Wouldn't it be fine, Bud?— 
but Davy won't tell her unless you 
thr’aten to whip him. Davy’s afraid.” 

‘An’ T’ll break every bone in your 
blamed skin if you don’t,” grinned the 
delighted Bud. ‘ Mind you, I'll be thar 
just at sundown.” 

That afternoon Davy watched beside 
the trail to the Cove until he saw Ru- 
dolph return. By his side, as _ he 
crouched in the fragrant May apples 
with the buckeyes’ scarlet blooms hedg- 
ing him around, lay the bear trap, a pad- 
lock, and a couple of short ironwood 
poles. Opposite his position a small tree 
had fallen across the foot path, and, by 
reason of Rudolph’s habitual laziness, 
there remained—to be stepped over by 
all passers. Under the side of the log 
away from the cabin Little Davy set his 
trap, carefully scooping out the soft 
earth to form its bed—set and concealed 
it cunningly with dirt and leaves. The 
chain was passed around a sturdy oak 
sapling and securely locked. Every- 
thing considered, it was a decidedly neat 
job and one to be proud of. 

The sun was a half-hour below the 
horizon and the twilight turning to 
gloom, when Little Davy limped with 
painful haste to Rudolph’s gate. 

“Don’t stop me!” he cried, as the 
master of Dyzart’s Cove barred his en- 
trance. “ Davy’s late, an’ he don’t want 
ter be whipped. Bud said ss 

“ Bud Brooks? that darned scoundrel 
ag’in? Tell me quick what this is all 
about!” 

“You're chokin’ Davy!” gurgled the 
dwarf, his terror now suddenly become 
real. ‘ How kin I help it if Bud wants 
Jessie to come right now to the drip- 
pin’ spring? I don’t want. him breakin’ 
my bones for not tellin’! ” 
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This spirited little conversation had 
occupied hardly a half-minute and no 
inkling of it had reached Jessie, who 
was busy washing the supper dishes. 
She was naturally startled when her 
father rushed in, snatched up his gun 
and rushed out again, and perhaps more 
than a little frightened at Davy’s glee- 


ful announcement that ‘ Jack’s goin’ 
atter Bud.” 
3ut he won't catch him,” hastily 


added the dwarf. ‘ Davy knows, ’cause 
he locked the chain hard an’ fast. Jes- 
sie will go to Bud in a minnit—she will 
go away with him an’ forget poor Davy. 
[Listen !—Did you hear that?” 

The question was wholly unnecessary. 
All the hatred and anger in Jack Ru- 
dolph’s heart seemed to burst forth in 
that one fierce scream as ‘the padded 
jaws of the trap clamped down upon his 
leg. He cried out but once, for it was 
his nature to fight rather than complain. 

“That was Father!” exclaimed the 
girl, “He is hurt!—I tell you he is 
hurt, Davy! What does it all mean?” 

“Don’t worry,” replied the tittering 
dwarf; “ Jack is only mad ’cause Davy’s 
friend is holdin’ him tight. Run, Jessie! 
—right through the woods—to Bud at 
the drippif’ spring. Don’t never come 
back to Jack—an’ Davy.” 

Those last words, pitiful in their re- 
pressed grief, gave instant check to the 
girl’s eager flight. She turned, threw 
her arms around his scrawny, twisted 
neck, gave him one kiss and was gone. 
“That’s all right,” murmured Little 
Davy; “if I haven’t earned it, I guess | 
will.” Which, on the whole, was a 
probable supposition, since it is far 
easier and safer to trap men like Jack 
Rudolph than to set them free again 
when once caught. 

As Davy crept along the path his ears 
were strained for tidings of his danger- 
ous captive. Rudolph was listening quite 
as intently, gritting his teeth savagely to 


silence insistent moans of pain. Davy’s 


precautionary measures had spared his 
victim’s bones, but the clutch of those 
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jaws brought torture most damnable. 
Rudolph sat astride the log, the cocked 
gun across his lap and murder in his 
heart. And to him there came, without 
warning, Davy’s thin, small voice 
through the walling darkness. 

“Jack want to git loose?” 

“Darn you, Davy! You set this trap 
for me an’ I aim to kill you for it!” 

The simpleton trembled at the threat 
and half unconsciously sought in his 
pocket for his knife—a poor, broken- 
bladed affair—opened it and slipped it 
in his shirt bosom. It hardly deserved 
being called a weapon, yet there was 
comfort in feeling himself “not wholly 
unarmed. 

“ Jack shoot off his gun an’ throw it 
here. Too funny to stay in trap all 
night.” 

Probably the force of this argument 
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“ Don’t wait to make a light,” growled 
Rudolph ; “ this darned trap is killin’ me. 
Here! give me one of them pry-poles— 
Oh, you limping little devil!—I’ve got 
you now!” 

The heavy trap acted as a clog upon 
his spring at the boy’s throat—his fin- 
gers falling short by an inch and slip- 
ping from their uncertain hold. It held 
him an easy mark to the whirl of that 
merciless ironwood club — merciless, 
though its wielder held only thoughts of 
mercy in his heart. Extreme cases de- 
mand heroic treatment. Rudolph went 
down like a stricken ox, stunned into 
temporary submission to the methods of 
his rescuer. Man and trap were swung 
around, by dint of great exertion, until 
the levers could be thrust under the log 
and brought to bear upon the springs; 
the jaws of the trap slackened their vice- 





could not be denied. More likely, how- like grip—and with a sudden flounce 
ever, Rudolph felt that his vengeance and kick Rudolph was free and had 


upon this puny foe was merely the mat- 
ter of a hand’s grasp. The double re- 
port rang in thunder tones through the 
silent woods, and doubtless speeded the 
runaway lovers faster on their way. 
Davy picked up the gun and concealed 
it at a distance among the shrubs and 
vines. 
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caught his game. There was no escape 
from that throttling grasp. It held, even 
while Davy’s blunt blade was striking 
hard and fast. Held, when the morning 
sun peeped down through the dogwood’s 
white blossoms upon the fearful sight 
they would fain have hidden. 


FINISH. 


By FRED WALTER GOSHORN. 


i. 


Yallah Hammah peckin’ on de ole tree 
trunk— 
Peckin’ fit to kill, 
Foh to git his fill— 
Settin’ an’ a-peckin’ on de ole tree trunk : 


II. 


’Rectly come de hawk (de yallah ham- 
mah skeered). 
‘“‘Howdy, Mistah Bird?” 
Wah de only word 
Dat de yallah hammah git. An’ den we 


Ki-chunk! Ki-chunk! Ki-chunk! hyeard 
Ki-chunk! Ki-chunk! Ki-chunk! A screech! A screech! A screech! 
A screech! A screech! A screech! 


LIL. 

Yallah Hammah’s feathers lying on de ground 
Underneaf de tree 
Whar he ustah be. 

Summah days done left us, an’ wif dem de sound 


Ki-chunk ! 
Ki-chunk! 


Ki-chunk ! 
Ki-chunk! 


Ki-chunk! 
Ki-chunk! 














SHOOTING WART HOGS IN THE SUDAN. 


By WILLIAM H. SHOCKLEY. 


[With Photographs by the Author.} 


OME ONE writes in Rowland 
~ Ward’s elaborate book on African 
game, “Wart hogs are poor 
sport.” Had we known this, we should 
not have been so excited when we heard 
our Hasa guide Ali say “Khandir!” 
Stopping our camels and looking off in 
the distance above the little flat which 
lay beyond the khor, so full of tangled 
vines and red and yellow aloes, we saw 
on the brown hillside some black ob- 
jects which the field glass showed to be 
wart hogs. The camels roared and 
howled as we made them kneel by clear- 
ing our throats and jerking the line 
around their necks. Fortunately we 
were so far away from the hogs that 
they kept on feeding. After a lot of 
fussing I extricated my detested Mar- 
tini rifle from its case on the saddle and 
we started slowly down the slope, keep- 
ing concealed from the hogs by a con- 
venient screen of vines. As we hurried 
up the hill on the other side of the khor 
I began to lose breath and said to Mor- 
ris, “Take it easy; there’s no use being 
in a hurry. If we go too fast I shall 
be so out of breath that I couldn’t hit a 
house.” Then I noticed that he had 
nothing but his Mauser pistol and so 
sent back Mahomed for a rifle. This 
took some time, but we walked so slowly 
up the sheltered khor that Mahoméd had 
time to bring up the other Martini. We 
had to stoop a little to keep concealed 
but I was glad we did not have to crawl. 
Peeping through the leafy screen hang- 
ing between two giant thorn-bushes we 
saw on the hill, 150 yards away, a little 
family of wart hogs peaceably and busily 
rooting up the hard ground. There were 
several small hogs and one great animal 
with large, shining tusks. With my 


usual modesty I said to Morris “I'll take 
the big one to the right and you take 
the next one.”’ “Are you ready?” “No, 
wait a minute; I can’t get a sight 
through these bushes.” 
“Ready?” “Yes.” 
‘Banc! Bane!! 
We waited expectantly. Nothing spe- 
cial seemed to have happened to the 
hogs, who stood with lowered heads: 
so we hastily shoved in another cartridge 
and shot again. This time things moved. 
The little pigs vanished and the big hogs 
came straight for us. We had heard 
many tales of the vicious charges of the 
wart hogs and did considerable thinking 
while we reloaded our rifles as fast as 
possible. The biggest hog seemed to in- 
crease rapidly in size, weight and fierce- 
ness as he neared us. He slowed down 
a little when within 50 yards and just 
then Morris was about to shoot; but, 
fearing to lose the glory of killing so 
fierce a beast, I said “Hold on! I’ve got 
him all right,” and my shot rolled him 
over in the dust. Morris then said, 
“Where’s that other pig?’ A _ glance 
showed us a small boar 20 yards away 
with head down, deliberating whether to 
charge or not. A shot from Morris's 
Mauser made him decide to leave us 
and as he went out of sight I gave him 
another shot with my Martini. Morris 
and Mahomed went off to hunt him up, 
finding him a few hundred yards away, 
while I timidly approached the big hog, 
half fearing he would come to life. The 
hog lay still as [ came on with cocked 
rifle, but when I reached it I was bit- 
terly disappointed to find I had killed a 
big sow instead of a boar. Sow or boar, 
the tusks were large enough to do plenty 
of damage at close quarters. We blew 


A short pause. 
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our whistles for Hassan to bring up the 
camels but Hassan was an old hand at 
hunting and very cautious and it was a 
long time before he came. Many hunt- 
ing trips had blunted Hassan’s religious 
scruples and he did not hesitate to cut 
off a leg of the small boar for us; we 
cooked it later and found it very good 
eating. Ali cut out the sow’s tusks and 
carried them for us. None of our men 
would eat the “unclean’’ meat. 

After a long drink of warm, goat- 
flavored water from the skin water-bot- 
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a much bigger hog the day before with 
a stick, and as we had seen several hogs 
that had probably died of disease, the 
story may have been true. Our siesta 
ended, we mounted our camels and rode 
toward the mountains, often crossing 
rocky stretches where circular walls en- 
closing mounds of white quartz showed 
the burial place of some sheik. At times 
we caught glimpses of the Red Sea—a 
faint gleam 40 miles to the east—and, as 
we crossed the ridges, often saw, a day’s 
journey to the south, the precipitous 























NEAR KATAI DRIS.—Showing 


the Author, Mahomed and Wart Hog. 





tle we photographed ourselves and the 
hogs in the most telling attitudes and 
then lay down in the shade of a large 
thorn-tree for lunch. For a few mo- 
ments we were well satisfied with our 
shooting, since we had tried for weeks 
to shoot a wart hog and were glad to 
have succeeded. Then, too, we had had 
the pleasurable thrill of facing an at- 
tacking enemy. But our satisfaction was 
speedily and materially diminished by 
Ali, who told us that he could have killed 


mountains which mark the Eritrean bor- 
der. Passing through narrow ravines, 
we came out on foothill plains, heavily 
covered with small thorn-trees. As we 
rode along, dodging the thorns, a little 
troop of wart hogs jumped up almost 
under our feet. Morris could not resist 
the temptation, so blazed away with his 
Mauser. The astonished hogs stopped 
a moment, only to trot away faster. They 
are well drilled and always travel in a 
single file with the largest hog in the 
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lead. During this excitement our guide 
Ali lost the road as usual, but just at 
this juncture Khalifa came up with his 
mountain camels and set us right again. 
We had with us 18 valley camels which 
the local wiseacres said never could 
cross Katai Dris—our objective point. 
The crossing of this pass did seem a lit- 
tle doubtful, for our maps had a note 
which read “ Descent to Aitara very 
bad” and that made it likely that the 
ascent of 3,000 ft. in three miles, from 
Aitara (which, by the way, is only a 
map name), would be even worse. The 
only person who gave us much encour- 
agement was Khalifa, a leader among 


the Hasas (a tribe of black, mountain 
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behind; they are a powerful animal and 
would make a formidable enemy. Some 
of the largest weigh 100 pounds. They 


showed but little fear of us and moved 
away deliberately as we approached 
them, their rear guarded by old males 
who cuffed and bit adventurous young- 
sters. A band of several hundred of 
these animals travelling along the moun-_ 
tainside was a quaint sight. The mother 
baboons carrying their young one on 
their backs were especially interesting. 
We expected to find ibex and koodoo 
on Katai Dris but none. Lower 
down the mountain we met a small band 
of female koodoo- 


Saw 


graceful and tame: 
‘nallat ’ the Hasas call them. In the 
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Arabs), who said that if he failed to 
take us over the pass we need not pay 
him a piaster. It took us from dawn to 
dusk to cover this three miles—four men 
often working with a camel and advanc- 
ing him foot by foot. All drew a long 
breath of relief when the last camel 
came in. 

Our camp at Katai Dris was at an al- 
titude of 6,300 ft., in a meadow which 
had been dug up by baboons in search 
of the nut-like roots of a low grass. The 
next morning these baboons were great- 
ly displeased at finding their breakfast 
table occupied and scolded us for an 
hour. The male baboons have a yellow- 
ish mane or mantle and a bare red patch 


spring the nallat live apart from the male 
koodoo or garau. Our shooting license 
(which cost us 5 pounds) did not allow 
us to shoot koodoo,-and I was glad of it. 
We could only shoot gazelles and the 
smaller antelopes. A license to shoot 
koodoo and the larger game would have 
cost us 25 pounds, and, since we were 
looking for mines and not game, we took 
the cheaper license. So many animals 
are on the prohibited list that a sports- 
man in the Sudan should be something 
of a naturalist. Neither license gives 


the right to shoot giraffe, rhinoceros, 
wild ass, zebra, ostrich, shoebill, ground 
hornbill, or the secretary bird, and in 
addition to these the holder of the 5- 
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pound license cannot shoot the addax, 
the addra gazelle, or Mrs. Gray’s water- 
buck as well as the larger antelopes. 
Fearing to incur fines and delays if we 
shot prohibited animals, I asked the 
licensing official what an addra gazelle 
was. “ Damfino,” he said; “I never 
heard anything about ’em.” The Sudan 
is no place for the game-hog. The bag 
is strictly limited and the laws are en- 
forced. The head servants of an ex- 
pedition are sure to be from Cairo or 
Khartum and they report to the officials 


the Cairo officials (who in the mean- 
time had been posted by some of the 
man’s servants, very likely by Hassan 
himself). The luggage was brought on 
shore, the skins confiscated, and the 
sportsman fined 400 pounds ($2,000). 
One of the high officials in Cairo told 
us of another sportsman who shot some 
beasts for which he had no license. His 
trophies were seized and sold to Row- 
land Ward, the celebrated London nat- 
uralist, who, in his turn, sold them to 
their former owner for 200 pounds. 
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what has been shot. Failing to report 
correctly, their passports are revoked 
and they are shut out from the Sudan. 
Our own servants reported our bag to 
the officials within ten minutes after our 
return to Suakim. 

Hassan told us of one of his former 
employers who killed two giraffes at 
Gondokoro and shipped the skins with 
his luggage—getting them safeiy on the 
steamer at Alexandria. But, just as the 
steamer was sailing, word came from 


There is still an abundance of game 
in the Sudan. Four days’ ride south- 
west of Tokar we saw thousands of 
antelope and a few days beyond this 
lions were killed in 1905. The elephants 
reported from this vicinity by Herr 
Junker in 1875 seem to have disappeared. 

Coming into camp one night, after ex- 
amining some promising copper de- 
posits, we were met by Khalifa who said 
there were “khandir” down the khor. 
Carefully oiling my Martini, which stuck 
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under the jeast provocation, I went with 
Morris to find the wart hogs. This khor 
was a deep, rock-walled ravine. Khalifa 
and Mahomed walked along gingerly in 
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front of us and we soon came on signs 
of hogs and caught a glimpse of one 
passing through a tamarisk bush around 
a bend. Morris walked along a rocky 
ledge above the khor, while I walked in 
the khor bed. After a few hundred 
yards of silently stealing along with 
hushed breath, watching every footstep 
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down the khor but could not get a shot 
at them; so walked to where the big 
boar ought to have been but he had 
vanished. Hearing a little noise, I 
looked ahead and saw three hogs a hun- 
dred yards below me; they came toward 
me on the opposite of the khor (here a 
hundred feet wide) and stopped on the 
bank 40 yards away to size up the sit- 
uation and then the biggest boar charged 
How white his tusks looked in 
All my 


at me. 


the dusk! universe was nar- 
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to avoid noise, I heard Morris whisper 
from his rocky perch “Do you see 
them?” Looking ahead, I saw a big 
boar charge another, driving him into 
the bank, and then stop half hidden by 
a large boulder. “All right,” I said. 
“Ready?” And a second later both re- 
ports sounded together. As the smoke 
blew away I thought I saw the big boar 
fall over behind the boulder and turned 
my attention to two other hogs running 


rowed to that charging wart hog. My 
rifle held but one cartridge and that I 
dared not waste. I waited coolly till the 
wart hog was within 20 feet, and, as I 
shot, fire flashed from the muzzle, light- 
ing up the darkness. The wart hog 
swerved to my left, passing within 15 
feet of me. He tore madly up the khor 
toward Khalifa and Mahomed, who pru- 
dently disappeared behind sheltering 
rocky corners just as I got in another 
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shot; but the boar paid no attention to 
it and disappeared behind a bend, his 
pace being accelerated by Morris who 
took another shot at him from 15 yards 
distance—the ball only knocking up the 
dust behind the .hog’s twinkling feet. 
The khor seemed full of hogs to me and 
I swore that three passed me but Morris 
and the Hasas said there were only two. 
On reviewing the situation calmly, I 
think | must have been excited. Khalifa 
said my rifle ball whistled so closely to 
his head that it chilled his blood. Morris 
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found that they had gone spang through 
our camp, stirring up men and camels, 
and had made straight for the hills. Ali, 
who had chased them a short distance, 
soon came in, shaking his head with a 
‘“Moosh koish! moosh koish!” (Very 
bad! very bad!) Instead of being thank- 
ful that I had come out with a whole 
skin, I sulked in my tent, growling deep- 
ly at my bad shot. Later on, when I 
read a sportsman’s account of his miss- 
ing a whole rhinoceros at 15 yards in 
broad daylight, I felt a little better. 
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came off his rocky perch with bulging 
eyes. “Did you get one?” 

“ Get nothing! this is the most idiotic 
performance I ever saw.” 

“Which hog did you shoot at first?” 

“ That big one behind the boulder.” 

“ Well, so did I; and we both missed 
him.” 

“Yes, we both missed him and it 
wasn’t over 50 yards. That’s about the 
poorest shooting I ever saw.” 

We chased the hogs up the khor and 


As we went down the khor the next 
day Morris saw one wart hog so big that 
he thought at first it was a buffalg. I 
am thankful to say that we didn’t get a 
shot at him. Perhaps if the man who 
wrote in Ward’s book “ Wart hogs are 
poor sport” had been in the bottom of 
the khor with me, he might have 
changed his mind. Perhaps, too, he 
might have had more sense than to have 
got in so tight a place. 











WOOD SMOKE. 


By HILTON R. GREER. 


’Twas a gypsying gust of wind, I know, 
Came whisking in from the busy street; 
Half paused to give greeting with brisk Hello! 
And was off again, leaving a pungent, sweet, 
Wild woodsy redolence. At one warm whiff 
Swift to its five-feet-eight my stature soars: 
Wood smoke! 1 cry, my whole starved soul a-sniff, 
By the bluff sunburnt gods of All Outdoors! 


Wood smoke, in very truth! Faint wisps of blue, 
Slow curling, tease my vision for a space; 
Then, like pale wraiths, melt mistily from view. 
But some rare magic lingers in their place; 
For spire and shop and clanging street recede, 
Dull desk and tyrant office slink from sight, 
And Lo! I stand, from Trade’s stern shackles freed, 
In brown October wood-ways. Left and right, 


To every side stretch dimly glimmering aisles 

Down which comes Dusk with step the silkenest: 
There a gray wood-lake, half-a-slumbering lies, 

A baby moon close-cuddled to her breast. 
Just in the shadow-ring of yon brave oak, 

"Neath which, light-stirred, one white tent curtain flaps, 
A flame fanged serpent-coil of sinuous smoke 

Writhed torturedly, and sharp staccato snaps 


Quick-sounding follow; while in minor bars 

The wailing wood sap croons a death-rune old: 
Then lithe red fingers, reaching for the stars, 

Touch crinkled leaves to ripe and ruddier gold. 
Hark! as the beacon flares, the shrill Hooray! 

Of some lone straggler, lagging into camp, 
Freighted with skill-won trophies of the day, 

And boasting of his prowess—modest scamp! 


And soon, suspended o’er the glowering coals, 
Strips of crisp bacon sizzle; squirrel and trout 
Brown in the sputtering skillet; thick up rolls 
Rich incense from the coffce-kettle’s spout. 
Then comrade faces ring the wholesome fare; 
No word is needed. All with famished zest 
Of knife-edged appetite fall to, while rare 
Light banter ripples round and sparkling jest. 


And after feasting follows pipes, for some; 
A wild Comanche tale by “Dan’l Boone” ; 
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A song by “Japalac’’ whose voice makes dumb 
The bullfrog’s booming in the black lagoon. 
‘‘Deadwood”’ says little but his laugh rings true 
And keen eyes glint beneath his battered hat’s 
Disreputable brim. A heartful crew 
Of frank-souled, honest, outdoor democrats! 


Thus speed the hours, till to embers red 


The fading camp-fire crumbles. 


Night nears noon; 


And, heavy-footed, all snail in to bed— 
To wearied limb and brain a grateful boon. 
And one, whose name would lend but little worth, 
Lies wakeful, watching, while swift, star by star, 
God’s signals sweep the sky, that restless Earth 


May know all’s well in Heaven. 


From afar 


Comes, softly as a strain of old Castile, 
The sound of singing water—liquidest 


Of midnight music. 


Tired, heavy eyelids close. 


*x x * 


Then cool fingers seal 


And all is rest. 


* * x 


So much for wood smoke and a gypsy wind 
To set one dreaming on a busy day; 

And, ere I turn to tasks that have no end, 
I lift one cup of memory and say: 


Old camp-fire comrades—here's to you! 
Though time and distance part. 
Across the miles and years to you 
My hand-clasp and my heart / 


THAT OUTDOOR AFFAIR ON BIG ELK. 


By FRANK MONROE BEVERLY. 


wT owas a bright Sunday 
morning in May. All Na- 


ture seemed alive from the 
rejuvenating influence of 
returning Spring. Every- 
KB) body in Hayland apparently 
realized that Spring comes 
once only during the year. And they 
would make good his return, after the 
long frozen winter, which season he had 
driven northward by his genial warmth 
and glow. Both Man and Nature were 
decked in their gala colors. 
That day had been set apart by the 
church at Hayland as a day of worship, 





services to be conducted outdoors—that 
is to say, at a designated point on Big 
Elk Creek, in the famous Cumberland 
Mountains. The distance from the lit- 
tle town to Big Elk was about 3 miles 
and every available horse, as well as 
carriage, was brought into requisition 
for the jaunt. 

The place of meeting was in a nar- 
row valley. The foothills of the Cum- 
berlands towered loftily. More than 


once in the early fotenoon did the sharp 
crack of firing pieces disturb the still- 
ness of those heights. To some it seemed 
almost sacrilegious to be thus desecrat- 











SPORTS 


ing the Sabbath, while others took it as 
a matter of course. A small farmstead 
served to break the monotony of the 
mountain wilds. A small dwelling house, 
erected on a cheap scale, and a few out- 
buildings made up the sum-total of the 
mountaineer’s villa. The creek rippled 
and splashed over the rocks and occa- 
sional boulders, in its course seaward. 
The mountaineer kept a small boat in 
the eddies, and it was kept steadily 
crossing and_ re-crossing—for nearly 
every one apparently thought that he 
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their eyes. The Pessimist must have 
felt lonely, for out of the four hundred- 
and-odd souls he alone chewed the rag 
of pessimism. 

The services were conducted under a 
hill and near to a huge cliff. The dense 
spring foliage cast a deep shade about 
the grounds. The Falstaff of the Cum- 
berlands attracted many eyes by his 
manner as he entered the audience. Just 
at that time the Preacher read from 
Holy Writ: ‘ Touch not; taste not; 
handle not; which all are to perish with 











CHILDREN ON THE REEF, WATCHING THE CEREMONY. 





should enjoy himself better on the 
“other side.” The Pessimist was there, 
and noticing the restlessness among the 
people, he observed, as did the Cynical 
Philosopher before him, that: 


“The eygnet finds the water, 
But man is born in ignorance of his element.” 


“The other side is better, of course,” 
said he, “but I shall stay on this side.” 
Then he tossed a generous sized quid of 
“defunct” tobacco into the stream, 
which probably caused the fishes to shut 


the using.” Smiles went round. The 
Falstaff reclined against a _ boulder, 
which Thor had thrown away, and the 
Preacher entered upon his discourse. At 
the intervals of the periods in this dis- 
course the cawing of the sable crows 
sounded almost ominous as they flew 
back and forth across the valley. 

The discourse was at length conclud- 
ed and recess was taken for lunch. 
“ After which the Ordinance of Baptism 
would be administered to some peni- 
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tents.” Lunch was almost ravenously 
enjoyed by those who had the where- 
withal to lunch; others looked wistfully 
on. Then the fumes of smoke from Vir- 
ginia cheroots went the rounds. This 
light, nothingy vapor, being blown out 
upon the ambient air, wreathed and 
curled itself into various rings and fig- 
ures. One speculative individual de- 
clared that he saw a volume of smoke 
resolve itself into two human figures 
who assumed bellicose attitudes and ul- 
timately engaged in violence. The crows 
cawed, as their shadows made sable 
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“Eliza Jane, I baptize”—when “ Sur- 
render to the law, Josh Hammond!” 
came in a loud authoritative voice from 
the outer edge of the audience, followed 
by the report of a pistol of no uncertain 
calibre—then another and another— 
quick as thought—and everybody was 
fleeing before he knew it. The Preacher 
in great haste left Eliza Jane and made 
for the opposite shore. The deserted 
penitent regained terra firma but does 
not know how she did it. People stood 
not upon the order of their going but 
went at once. The lapse of two min- 














The Preacher led her into the water and was just saying ‘‘Eliza Jane, I baptize '’—— 





moving spots over the landscape. The 
voices of the children rang joyfully, as 
they threw pebbles into the creek or ven- 
tured out upon a reef into the water. 
One little fellow among tliem was no- 
ticeable by his having lost his shoe and 
carrying his sock in his hand. 

The audience was re-convened and 
the penitents presented themselves at the 
water’s edge. The first to claim the 
“ ordinance” was a pretty, buxom lass, 
known as Eliza Jane. The Preacher led 
her into the water, adjusted her, prepara- 
tory to the dipping, and was saying 


utes found the crowd of four hundred- 
and-odd reduced to a dozen souls—not 
a baker’s dozen at that. Josh Hammond 
(who was wanted by the authorities of 
a distant State) lay dead. He had re- 
fused to surrender to a detective but had 
opened fire on him—mortally wounding 
the officer. 

The crows cawed and their shadows 
moved over the valley. 

Eliza Jane thinks to this day that she 
was baptized, but the other penitents 
are not positive whether their sins were 
washed away. 











THE FIRE IN 


By J. V. 


ID you ever see two or three boys 
gathered together without a little 
smoky fire, if it was at all com- 

passable? Can you remember those de- 
licious half-cooked potatoes and charred 
apples of Boyville—sneaked out behind 
the barn and cooked over a smouldering 
mass of corn-cobs? A fire in the open 
is the call of the wild-woods camp, innate 
in every masculine bosom, and only 
trained out of the feminine soul by the 
coal range and the gas stove. 

There is only one real fire in the open. 
Wood is the proper fuel for it, and the 
camp, far off in the forest, is the proper 
place for it. All the fires within doors 
are but poor, puny imitations of the real 
article. The disciple of the Simple Life 
will walk miles and miles into the track- 
less forest, if only the open fire be at 
the end of the journey. While the open 
fire is of the Simple Life, the fire in the 
open is no simple affair. To light such 
a fire is a trick—like being an editor— 
that every one knows he can perform 
until he tries it. Of course, any fool 
can start a fire in the open without try- 
ing. The hot ashes from a pipe, the 
half-burned match tossed carelessly aside 
and. Puff! the companionable fire be- 
comes a fiery dragon with a thousand 
scarlet tongues! 

To light the serviceable, intelligent 
fire requires skill. It is an art acquired 
by long training. The old camper, he 
may be young in years but experienced 
in the ways of hill and valley, has a dis- 
tinct purpose in view when he lights a 
fire. The old camp-fire, the best of all 
fires, is for heat and to light up your 
tent; and, if the party be large, to be a 
centre of sociability. It is in the autumn 
and winter that a camp-fire is the most 
glorious thing in the life of a hunter and 
camper—for that is when time is ripe. 
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However, a glowing camp-fire on a cool 
summer evening is not to be despised, 
and in the chilly spring-time evening the 
camp-fire makes all things possible—even 
a hot July night. 

Many, many recollections cluster 
around the camp-fire. One brings to my 
vision a camp on the banks of the Pearl 
River, in Mississippi. Our camp was on 
the same ground once occupied by the 
Union Army when North and South were 
struggling together. The camp-fires—it 
was in February—were the largest and 
brightest of my varied experience of fires 
in the open. In our party were two old 
soldiers—a Yankee and a Confederate— 
and they knew just the right kind of 
wood to select with which to make the 
best fires. When the children—the pro- 
geny of the father from New England 
and a mother, a native of Georgia— 
nestled down in the warmth from the 
fire and sang like birds in the early 
morn, the spirits of the two old soldiers 
met as one. They rehearsed the old 
battles and recalled many reminiscences, 
sad and joyful. It was the charm of the 
fire in the open that brought about and 
cemented the friendship of the old sol- 
diers who had fought each for a separate 
cause. 

To make the ideal camp-fire, you must 
first obtain a solid back-log, the thicker 
the better—to hold the heat and to re- 
flect it into the tent. The back-log must 
not be too dry or it will burn out. It 
must not be damp and soggy or it 
will smoulder and discourage the fire. 
The body of a yellow birch or a green 
balsam makes a good back-log. How- 
ever, you must use judgment in selecting 
the log, as the kinds of wood vary with 
the locality. The log should be 5 or 6 ft. 
in length. If you cannot find a log of 
the right thickness, cut three lengths of 
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a smaller tree. Lay the thickest leg on 
the ground, drive two stakes behind it 
(slanting backward) and rest the other 
two logs on top of the first and against 
the stakes. Now you have your founda- 
tion—your backing for a good camp-fire. 
Next, lay shorter logs at right angles to 
the back-log and about 4 ft. apart, upon 
which to build your fire. 

If you want a lively, sparkling fire that 
is like the capricious, fluttering, snapping 
love of strenuous youth, select a dry 
spruce tree—one that is dead but still 
standing. If your desire is for a steady 
fire, like unto the mature love of a good 
woman, use hard maple or hickory. If 
you would have a splendid flame and 
enduring heat, like the love of a mother 
for her child, choose white birch with the 
bark on. 

All this preparation and selection is 
useless unless you use skill in the final 
touch. The old-fashioned slow match is 
better for your purpose than the touch- 
and-go parlor match. Plenty of dry stuff 
—spruce, pine and bits of birch bark— 
should be heaped between each short log 
and lit rapidly in a number of places. 
Now, your fire in the open is at your 
service. It will keep you dry and warm; 
it will draw you all together in a social 
half-circle for singing and story telling; 
and it will keep you warm while you 
sleep—until past 3 o’clock (when it is 
time for he who lives the Simple Life to 
be up and doing). 

An important fire to the camper is the 
cooking fire; for, however much we 
would woo Nature, appetite must needs 
be appeased. In this fire you want con- 
centration of purpose. The heat should 
be so that it will cook and still not scorch 
your clothing. The coals raked out from 
the camp-fire may be used for cooking, 
if the fire be at the right stage for good 
hot coals. If you have plenty of time to 
make a cooking fire, make a fire place 
of big stones. If you are in a hurry, lay 
two good short logs parallel on the 
ground, about 2 ft. apart, and build your 
fire between them. Use split wood in 
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short lengths and let it burn to a bed of 
coals before trying to cook over it. 
Nothing is more exasperating than a fry- 
ing pan that blows hot and cold like un- 
ripe love. Too much energy in a cook- 
ing fire is as bad as too little in a camp- 
fire. We all know that food cooked over 
an open fire is‘more palatable. It is not 
that the food is better—for it is often 
burned or flavored with smoke. The 
bracing atmosphere, the out-of-doors life, 
are sauces for the seasoning of food 
which no manufacturer has ever been 
able to emulate. 

The fire that the camper of the early 
season must learn to build, if he would 
have peace, is the smudge fire. The 
camp-fire is to promote our sociability, 
and the smudge fire is especially designed 
to disperse the sociability of the mosquito 
and the black-fly. Now the smudge fire 
looks easy. One would think that any 
old thing that wouldn’t burn would make 
a smoke. But there’s the rub. A fire is 
so like a scandal: you never know 
whether it is going to burst into full 
flame, smoulder and go out, or just make 
the smoke for which there must be some 
under fire. To build a _ successful 
smudge, begin lowly with a very little 
bright fire. Let it burn until some coals 
are aglow in the centre of it. Then pile 
on your smudge material and fan it a 
little. In a few moments you will have 
such a smoke that you'll think the mos- 
quito the lesser evil. Half-decayed wood, 
the bark of dead evergreen trees, weeds 
and damp solid moss, are all good 
smudge materials. An iron pot is an 
ideal smudge receptacle, as it can even 
be carried inside the tent to evict any 
too sociable musical intruders. 

There are times when another smaller 
fire is useful to the Nature lover. It is 
the little friendly fire that you enjoy 
while you eat the snack brought from 
home. You have no axe, so you gather 
bits of dry wood here and there. Lay 
two sticks parallel and heap dry moss, 
twigs and leaves between them. Put 
more sticks, crosswise, on your first pair. 
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Touch a match to the dry stuff and put 
on more fuel. Why go to so much 
trouble for the short noon-day rest? If 
you try it, you’ll find it worth while. If 
you are lonely, the fire is a cheerful, sym- 
pathetic companion; if the frost still 
lingers in the air at noon, you can toast 


IN THE HEART OF THE BLUE 
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your toes; if you long for a warm lunch- 
eon, you can toast your bread and broil 
your bacon. By all means, in the autumn 
and winter, light the little friendly noon- 
day fire. It will be a bright, glowing 
centre, about which to cluster the memo- 
ries of a one-day outing. 


MOUNTAINS. 


See Frontispiece— page 486. 


VER the blazed trails 
in the Blue Mountains 
of Eastern Washing- 
ton and Oregon, less 
than 150 miles south 
of Spokane, is a trip 
that will warm the 
cockles of the heart 
of the most sated 
tourist, besides open- 
ing up a rich territory 
to the sportsman wea- 
ried of the beaten 
paths; while for the 
man or woman seek- 
ing the benefits of the 
Great Outdoors there 
are few more attract- 
ive places in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Here, 
among the peaks, 
bear, deer, elk and mountain sheep 

abound, while in the foothills grouse 
and other game birds are to be found. 

Picturesque in their majestic rugged- 
ness and rich in historic lore are the 
mountains, ranging from 1,000 to 6,000 
ft. in height. As you ascend the rough 
trails, the air becomes cooler, then brac- 
ing and finally cold as you pass the 
snow-line. On the way up and around 
the mountains you will find rivers and 
lakes, which can be reached in no other 
way. 

In the cajions are the cabins of good- 
natured men, who are wresting the 
mineral wealth from the rocks; while in 
the dense forests are the woodsmen’s 











shacks and the log huts of men who 
hunt wild things so that fashionable 
women in our Eastern cities shall not 
feel the blasts of Winter. During the 
summer and early fall there are numer- 
ous campers from nearby towns and 
cities. 

Campers generally make the trip on 
horseback, with pack-horses. A quiet, 
shady nook with a stream nearby is not 
difficult to locate, and as soon as the 
tents are pitched the angler gets busy 
with his hooks and lines and the Nimrod 
climbs the foothills or goes into the val- 
leys to bring down enough game for the 
first meal in camp. The camp-fire is 
always the great pleasure spot of those 
visiting this region. Here all the mem- 
bers of the party gather, about the time 
the great sun-shield begins to dip behind 
the Western hills, and one hears the 
stories and experiences of the day. 

The health-giving pines and firs in the 
heart of these Blue Mountains have re- 
stored many hundreds of men and 
women suffering from pulmonary trou- 
bles; but it is not as the Mecca of the 
sick and ailing that these hills are known, 
because, as a sportsman’s paradise, it is 
not the place for weaklings. Living out- 
of-doors here takes men and women with 
red blood in their veins, but for those in 
search of a place to clear away the cob- 
webs, to stimulate heart and brain and 
put new vigor into the body, a couple of 
weeks on these trails with shotgun or 
rifle will prove a tonic such as no physi- 
cian can prescribe. 
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A NIGHT HUNT IN THE FOOT-HILLS. 


By REMBRANDT MORGAN. 


One Saturday evening in November 
last Brother Sid and I decided to take 
a hunt. So about dark we set out— 
I carrying a double-bit axe and a lan- 
tern and Sid, his .25-20 Marlin repeat- 
ing rifle; we were accompanied by 
our hired man John, a little neigh- 
bor boy named Ed, and our 4 dogs 
—old Traveler, our yellow and white 
half-hound, who is getting too old to 
hunt much; Fleet, a large blue foxhound ; 
Dock, a jet-black English pointer, and 
Frank, a small black dog with white legs 
—a mixture of terrier, beagle and collie. 

After going about 2 miles and heading 
a large hollow, we came out on a big 
dividing ridge, where we wait and listen 
for the dogs who are all hunting well ex- 
cept old Traveler, who lies by us on the 
leaves, panting from the fatigue of climb- 
ing the mountain. Not hearing from any 
of them, we soon start off again, turning 
to our right through a dense growth of 
underbrush. After making our way as 
best we can for half a mile, we came to 
an old rail fence; here we halted to rest 
again, and little Ed complains of the 
briar scratches. Now we hear Fleet give 
tongue away to our right and we know 
that he has struck a hot scent and is run- 
ning it hard. We listen with bated 
breath, and soon hear what we know so 
well to be a tree bark, and now Dock 
and Frank join in with their short, quick 
notes ; they have been in the chase all the 


time, but haven’t “said anything” until 
the game is treed. Away we go as fast 
as our legs will carry us, down an almost 
perpendicular mountain—over rocks, 
briars, logs and old tree tops. We soon 
come up with the dogs, who have treed 
up a rather small poplar with its top 
broken off and covered with a growth of 
wild-grape vines. Sid set the lantern on 
his head, and, after looking the tree over 
carefully, soon shined his eyes; bringing 
his rifle into play, he fired a couple of 
shots, but nothing fell; so John said he 
would climb the tree and get him; but 
when he got up a little way he heard a 
strange noise above him, and, loosening 
his hold on the tree and grabbing a 
grape vine, he came down a good deal 
faster than he went up. No amount of 
persuasion could get him to go back 
again; he said he had heard a wild-cat 
and no mistake. Sid now climbs the tree, 
and is soon able to make out, just above 
him, a nice possum. Drawing his .38 
revolver, he shot him, and John and Ed 
have quite a tussle getting him away 
from the dogs. The noise John had 
heard was the possum’s getting his 
breath after having been shot through 
the nose by one of Sid’s first rifle shots. 
Again we start off through the dark for- 
est—Ed proudly carrying the possum by 
its tail. 

We now skirt around the mountain, 
and after going some distance, turn down 
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the hill to our left and come out into an 
old field. Ere long we hear the short, 
quick bark of Dock, the black pointer, 
away on top of the mountain to our right. 
We halt to listen, and soon hear Fleet 
and Frank join him. Presently they give 
the tree bark. At this we all start at full 
speed up the steep mountainside—it be- 
ing now a contest of lung power and en- 
durance to see which one reaches the dogs 
first. I had the lead and may as well say 
that I kept it. It was a hard race for 
about 600 yds. up the rough, steep hill- 
side and we all soon outstripped old 
Traveler, whom we can hear voicing his 
discontent at not being able to keep up. 
When I reach the dogs, I drop on a 
log for a breathing spell. Looking 
around, I see little Ed fall from ex- 
haustion, but soon he is up again and as 
active as ever. After getting our wind 
we look around and find that the dogs 
are digging at a hole under a small rocky 
cliff, and we too set to work to dig him 
out. We cut down small trees, which we 
use for levers, and, after digging and 
prying out rock for a couple of hours, we 
come to where we can feel him with a 
short stick and hear him growl, and by 
sticking a lighted match in the split end 
of a small stick and thrusting it into the 
hole, we can see him—another fine opos- 
sum. By digging out some more dirt and 
rock, we get a hole large enough for 
Frank to go in and bring him out— 
which he very promptly does. John now 
cuts a small bush and splits it with the 
axe and sticks the opossum’s tail through 
it; then, slinging the pole over his shoul- 
der, we are ready to start once more. 
This time we bear to our left, around 
the top of the mountain. We have gone 
about a quarter of a mile and are making 
our way through a dense thicket, when 
we hear Fleet open up on a track away 
on ahead of us. He does not run far be- 
fore we hear him tree and now we hear 
the Yelp! yelp! yelp! of Dock and Frank 
as they join him. We do not run to the 
dogs this time but make our way through 
the thicket as fast as we can. At last we 
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come to the dogs, who have “treed” up 
a poplar about 18 inches through at the 
butt. We circle around the tree several 
times in a vain attempt to shine his eyes. 
The poplar being rather difficult to climb, 
Sid and Ed each climb a tall bush and 
endeavor to shine his eyes from there; 
but all to no purpose, for our game is too 
smart to turn his eyes towards the light. 
We now decide to cut the tree down and 
I begin chopping. When the tree is near- 
ly ready to fall, I take Fleet and go off in 
the brush, just below where the top of 
the tree will fall; Sid and Ed hold the 
other dogs above, and John finishes the 
chopping. When the tree is nearly to the 
ground, we turn the dogs loose and they 
make for the top of the tree. All is still 
for a moment and then I hear something 
“scrabbling” through the underbrush 
within a few feet of me, and away he 
goes down the mountain. I let out a yell 
and just then see Frank sailing through 
the tops of the nearby bushes fully ten 
feet from the ground—having sprung 
from the bluff above me. Now I hear 
him hit the ground, and away he goes, 
yelping at every jump, in hot pursuit of 
our game; he is instantly joined byDock 
and Fleet, with old Traveler bringing up 
the rear and doing the best he can. They 
give the quarry a merry chase around the 
hillside for half a mile and now we hear 
them treeing again—barking at every 
breath. We hasten to them with all pos- 
sible speed this time. We find the var- 
mint up a tall chestnut. We are all look- 
ing up the tree, when Sid exclaims: 
“Boys, I see his eyes! No—TI don’t see 
them now.” But, getting his rifle in read- 
iness, he watches intently where first he 
saw the eyes. Presently he sees them 
again and Bang! goes the rifle. All is 
still for a moment and then Thump! 
crash! bump! down he comes. We hasten 
down to where he is, and, after whipping 
off the dogs, we find our prey to be a 
nice fat raccoon. Sid takes him by his 
“ringy tail” and throws him over his 
shoulder, and then we set out for home, 
which we reach in the small hours of a 
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frosty November morning—well satisfied 
with our night’s sport. Although neither 
of our dogs are of the same breed, they 
are hard to beat when in pursuit of night 
varmints. 

As most sportsmen like to know just 
where a hunt occurred, I will say that 
our hunt occurred in November, 1907, in 
Putnam County, West Va., near the 
Great Kanawha River. The bottoms here 
are about a mile wide and then the hills 
commence and extend west for many 
miles. They are geographically known as 
the foothills of the Alleghenies, although 
they are a long distance from the real 
mountains. 

Scott Depot, West Va. 





AN EVENTFUL RABBIT HUNT. 





“ Let’s go hunting? ” 

“T’ll go you!” 

That was the start of it. It was on 
the Friday before Thanksgiving, when 
one of my. schoolmates, Tom Hastings, 
proposed the hunt to me and I agreed. 
The next day was Saturday and there 
was no school; so we both knew that this 
was the appointed day, although no defi- 
nite time had been mentioned. We both 
thought that another companion would 
make more fun; so we asked Dick Brown 
to accompany us or rather we told him 
to “ get ready to go hunting tomorrow ” 
—for what boy will not put aside every- 
thing else for a good hunt? 

The next morning we were up bright 
and early and ready to start before a 
great many people were preparing for 
breakfast. We were going about 4 miles 
east from our home town (Lebanon, 
Ohio) where we had heard rabbits and 
quail abounded in countless multitudes. 
But we were given a set-back at the start. 
Dick had agreed to borrow a gun for 
Tom, but his father (for it was to that 
worthy gentleman he applied for it) had 
raised serious objections to letting his 
gun go out in youthful hands. So he 
hunted around for another gun and finally 
got a rifle from Arthur Lewis, who had 
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the luck to own both a rifle and shotgun. 
Then, as Art was going hunting in the 
same direction we were, he joined us— 
thus making a party of four. 

Well, we got started at last—all of us 
counting the number of rabbits and quail 
we would bring home. Tom and I, with 
rifles, were sure of getting a dozen 
or so rabbits apiece, while the other two 
were equally as sure that if any quail 
were left alive it would be because they 
had hidden in holes the night before and 
had not come out yet. I thought about 
8 rabbits would be enough for me and 
told the boys so. Tom immediately asked 
me if I had brought a cartridge factory 
along. He said I’d need it before I shot 
8 rabbits, unless I treed ’em in a hollow 
log. Before we had driven very far each 
had related some tale regarding his mar- 
velous shooting, but none of us believed 
the other. I doubt if any of us believed 
ourselves. 

We had gone about two-thirds of our 
way when we came across a schoolhouse. 
On one side was a tall hitching post. We 
didn’t think any one would object to our 
leaving the horse there and then we could 
get to hunting so much sooner. So we 
quickly unhitched, and, taking up our 
guns, were off on our hunt. We tramped 
all over the fields near the schoolhouse 
with never a sight of a cotton-tail or 
quail. All around us we could hear 
shooting, but we were convinced that they 
were shooting at everything two or three 
times or else they were shooting at a 
mark. We couldn’t see where they found 
so much to shoot at. We were certain it 
was not game, but nevertheless we started 
off in the direction from which the most 
shots came. 

We had not gone very far, when a 
rabbit sat up, looked at us, and, conclud- 
ing we were harmless, started off on an 
easy lope across the field. Two rifles 
cracked and two shotguns roared at al- 
most the same time and the rabbit 
kept on running. But we had one slight 
satisfaction: we had made him go faster. 
The next thing on the program was the 
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excuses. Dick had stepped in a hole just 
as he shot; Art’s shell was bad; the roar 
of the shotguns so close to his ear had 
made Tom jump and miss his aim (which 
he declared was right at the rabbit’s 
head) ; while I said a weed had caught 
in my sight and that I had shot just for 
fun. Each knew the other was lying but 
each had to account for it in some way 
after he had bragged so in the morning. 
This was the first one but it may stand as 
an example of all the rest. Every rabbit 
got off in about the same way, and we 
saw a great many as we wandered farther 
from the road. Sometimes all of us shot 
and sometimes not; but no one hurt any 
rabbits. Whenever one got up we just 
fired a few salutes and let him go—al- 
though we did our best to detain a few. 
The nearest that any of us came to get- 
ting a rabbit was once when Art saw one 
sitting. We didn’t see how he could miss 
it with a shotgun. He stepped back and 
made elaborate preparations for shoot- 
ing the top of its head off. (I think the 
pose he assumed had been studied from 
some sporting magazine.) He would 
have accomplished his designs too, if the 
rabbit had stuck its head in the way of 
the shot. Art said it jumped just as he 
shot, but the rest of us have always said 
that that rabbit was asleep until the roar 
of the shotgun awakened him. That’s the 
only way we can account for his sitting 
still and letting Art stand about Io ft. 
off and go through all the motions he did. 

We only ran across one bunch of quail. 
They were right along a shallow, muddy 
ditch. We had all forgotten there was 
such a thing as a quail, when, just as I 
leaped the ditch,—BBrr!-r-r-r-r!! I gave 
a leap backwards and landed in about the 
dirtiest mud and the coldest and wettest 
water I ever encountered. Our two 
champion wing shots just stood and 
stared open-mouthed in the direction the 
birds had gone. They said it would have 
done them no good to shoot. We said we 
knew that. Then they said that they 
believed those quail could have given the 
shot a 10-yard start and then the shot 
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couldn’t have caught them. We agreed 
with them there too—that is, if they did 
the shooting; for they always sent their 
shot in an entirely different direction 
from that taken by the game. Before noon 
we had all agreed that we couldn’t shoot. 
Not one of us said so, though, until we 
had given the others sufficient proof of it. 

The fact that we had no game did not 
take away our appetite ; so about noon we 
started toward the nearest farmhouse to 
try and buy a lunch. When we were 
about half-way across the last field, a 
rabbit got up, but Tom was the only 
one that shot; he declared that he had 
hit it, although the rest of us had seen 
the rabbit disappear in the neighboring 
cornfield before he had pulled the trig- 
ger. However, I said I would go with 
him and see, while the others kept on 
toward the farmhouse. We wandered 
on across the fields until we came to a 
house and there we got a lunch. When 
we got back to our wagon we found 
Dick and Art waiting for us. They had 
been waiting for us to come back before 
they bought their dinner. -We came near 
getting into trouble when we told them 
we had had our dinner; but the sight of 
a large dog we had brought back with 
us pacified them. (He had joined us as 
we crossed through a woods). They 
thought he could hunt rabbits. We did 
too when we picked him up; but after 
he had stood and watched half a dozen 
rabbits run out of sight, we changed 
our minds. Judging from his size, he 
ought to have caught most anything, as 
he was about the size of a calf. When 
they asked us what kind of a dog he 
was, Tom told them the people he got 
him of used him to haul in wood, but he 
couldn’t tell them what breed he be- 
longed to. 

We fooled a little more time away by 
tramping around the same fields we had 
in the morning. Then we decided to 


go home. Each of us was vowing men- 
tally to practice a while on a barn door 
before we came hunting again. Tom 
and Art thought this was as good a time 
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to start as any; so they took a few shots 
at the schoolhouse tin cup, and to the 
surprise of all succeeded in putting half 
a dozen holes through it. 

On the next Wednesday (the day be- 
fore Thanksgiving) what was our sur- 
prise to learn that the man at the head 
of the school affairs in this district was 
in town, ready to swear out warrants for 
our arrest—charging us with the mali- 
cious destruction of public property. 
But before he did anything rash, he came 
to us and questioned us about it. We 
told him we had shot the tin cup. “ Yes; 
and how about the bullet holes through 
the windows, the woodhouse door you 
pried open, and the knob you broke off 
the door?” We told him we hadn’t done 
anything like that and that when we left 
everything was all right, so far as we 
could see. But it was of no use to argue 
with him. He had found the tin cup 
and we had owned up to shooting it, and 

"so of course we had done the rest. There 
was no doubt of that at all. Further- 
more, he had two witnesses, who had 
been husking corn in an adjoining field, 
and who could swear they had heard us 
shooting around the schoolhouse for 3 or 
4 hours and had heard the bullets whis- 
tling all around them. We had not the 
slightest doubt that they could swear to 
that, but we did have doubts as to 
whether they could do so without com- 

. mitting perjury. Then he gave us our 
choice of paying for the damage or going 
to jail. We chose the first, because we 
didn’t know what those block-headed 
farmers might do. He fixed the damage 
at $2.00, which was promptly handed 
him by Tom, as Treasurer of our Finan- 
cial Committee. 

Since then there are just two things 
we have been trying to find out: Who 
did the damage (if any was actually 
done?) and what stuff is it that men 
drink that makes them hear shots and 
also the whizzing of bullets? And if we 
have to go out there to find out, I’m 
afraid it will remain unknown to us, for 
we have all decided to stay away from 


the vicinity of that little red schoolhouse 
out east. It is entirely too dangerous. 
Lebanon, Ohio. Bruce Hart. 





A FORTUNATE BEAR HUNT. 





It was bleak autumn weather on 
Waitsfield Mountain. The little clearing 
lay covered with a light coating of snow 
and the wind-swept knolls showed brown 
and sere above the surrounding whiteness. 
In the centre of the clearing stood a log 
house and barn and surrounding all and 
towering above on one side the forest of 
maple, beech and birch, denuded of 
leaves; here and there among their bare 
trunks a patch of. dark, sombre green 
showed the presence of spruce, fir, and 
hemlock. 

The whole scene was typical of the be- 
ginning of a Vermont winter in a newly 
settled mountain region. 

It had been a hard year for John Deer- 
ing, the owner of the little log home. 
There he had come with his wife and 
three children, because land was cheap 
and the soil when cleared was highly pro- 
ductive. He had prospered well for a 
few years and had cleared up a few good 
acres. In June of the present year he 
had been caught by a tree he was felling 
—fracturing his right leg. This had laid 
him up all summer and the wife and 
children had not been able to raise much 
of a crop. At the beginning of frosty 
weather something, presumably a bear, 
had stolen the pig from the pen. The 
cow, reduced to rough dry fodder, gave 
very little milk, and John Deering was 
still unable to chop the timber which 
could be sold at the villages and thus ob- 
tain the needed articles to keep them com- 
fortable through a Vermont winter. 

At last came a day when there was 
literally nothing to eat in the cabin. Tak- 
ing his gun from its pegs on the wall, 
Deering limped out into the snow-cov- 
ered fields with his oldest son, a lad of 
10, following at his heels. That he might 
be able to shoot a rabbit or partridge that 
would furnish a stew for supper was his 
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utmost hope, although he knew that 
there must be larger game in the deeper 
woods. He traveled for an hour without 
seeing so much as a track. His aching 
limb made it impossible to go farther 
without rest, so he seated himself beside 
a rock, sheltered from the wind, to wait 
until the pain became easier to bear. The 
boy, unable to keep quiet, wandered about, 
peering here and there among the bushes. 
It was not long before he came running 
back in great excitement. “Oh, Papa!” 
he cried, “ There are two big puppies 
just over there in the hollow and one of 
them is hurt, I guess—for he does not 
jump about like the other. ” 

The boy started back toward the place 
where he had seen the young animals 
and his father rose and painfully fol- 
lowed. He limped through the bushes 
that surrounded a warm sheltered hollow, 
to see his son holding a wounded bear 
cub awkwardly in his arms as he knelt 
on the ground, while its companion gam- 
boled beside them. Startled, the father 
hurried forward as rapidly as he was 
able. “Drop that cub and come here 
at once. The mother bear isn’t far off 
and she'll kill you if she finds you.” 

The boy obeyed but as he released the 
wounded cub it made a noise and with a 
crashing of brush the mother appeared 
with flaming eyes and gaping jaws. She 
made straight for the boy but the crack 
of John Deering’s rifle met her and she 
fell, shot through the brain. Two more 
shots dispatched the cubs, although 
young Charlie begged to have one spared. 
Sending the boy to the house for knives, 
John Deering removed the skins and cut 
the carcasses in shape to be transported. 

The remainder of the day was spent in 
placing all in a place of safety and that 
night they made a hearty meal on broiled 
bear meat. Tired though he was, Deer- 
ing limped down to the village that even- 
ing, for the State paid a bounty of $10 
each on all bears slain and he was in haste 
to send his report to the proper authori- 
ties. 


Gathered at the post-office and general 
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store were many of the citizens of the 
town and among them a man from the 
city. The story of the killing of the bears 
greatly interested him and he announced 
his intention of purchasing the skins if 
they were in good condition. This was 
in the days of the Old Northfield Band, 
so called to distinguish them from a 
younger organization. The entertain- 
ment committee had been looking out for 
some attractive scheme to furnish diver- 
sion for the public and raise funds for the 
band. Some one suggested a barbecue 
and the purchase of Deering’s bear car- 
casses to furnish material. The idea was 
received enthusiastically and negotiations 
were entered into. It was arranged that 
the band should hold their barbecue and 
that Deering should furnish the meat, 
the proceeds to be equally divided be- 
tween Deering and the band. The enter- 
tainment was billed for the night of the 
full moon—the Hunter’s Moon—which 
was near at hand. Bills were printed 
and posted with great dispatch and much 
advertising done by word of mouth. The 
night was perfect. The full moon rode 
in a sea of crystal; the air was mild for 
November and people gathered from far 
and near to enjoy the frolic. The fire 
had been placed in the pit early in the 
morning ; then raked away and the bulk 
of the meat put to bake over the hot 
stones with which it was lined. It was 
too late in the season for roasting corn to 
be had, but a quantity of unhusked ripe 
corn was found, with which to cover this 
great bake kettle that the right flavor 
might be given the meat. In the neigh- 
borhood lived an old Indian woman and 
she was engaged to cook the steak. Over 
a roaring fire she had a sap pan sus- 
pended by chains and in this huge skillet 
she fried the blood-red slices. The Band 
Boys, with their helpers of the fair sex, 
served the meat with potatoes roasted in 
ashes and with rolls furnished by the 
village baker. The sharp, crisp Autumn 


air, the light of the fires and the delicious 
flavor of the eatables sharpened every- 
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body’s appetite and the remains of the 
feast were few indeed. 

The affair was a grand success, and 
when the next day John Deering came to 
town to receive his share of the proceeds, 
the Band Treasurer paid over to him, 
much to his surprise, the sym of $102.61. 
When the city gentleman left town, he 
took with him the largest bear-skin, for 
which he paid $25. All told, John Deer- 
ing received for the animals he shot 
$157.61. This sum was sufficient to keep 
the family in comfort until Deering was 
able to resume his work. But for the 
providential killing of the bear and her 
cubs, they certainly would have suffered 
severely. HAMILTON PERCIVAL. 

Glover, Vermont. 


-— 


MY LAST DUCK HUNT. 








Some years ago last spring I visited 
my uncle who lived on a creek near La 
Plaisance Bay on the western end of 
Lake Erie in the State of Michigan. This 
bay at that time was one of the best 
shooting grounds in that section. I spent 
a few days punting around an over-hunt- 
ed marsh, occasionally killing a Virginia 
rail and a snipe or two. We really had 
no place to go duck shooting, as all the 
good grounds had been taken up by 
shooting clubs; but we resolved to go 
duck shooting in spite of them. 

We made our plans the night before, 
loaded the boat with our decoys, cleaned 
the guns (both double-barreled) and laid 
out our shells—thus having everything 
ready for our venture on the morrow. 
We were about to go to bed, when a far- 
mer that lived near our shack came over 
and asked us to come over to his place 
as he had a very sick horse. We went, 
and helped all we could, but the poor 
horse died and it was 1:30 a. m. when 
we got back home. When 3 a. m. ar- 
rived I crawled out of bed, feeling more 
tired than I did when I went to bed, and 
Uncle’ was not much spryer. We soon 
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got into our brown duck coats and pants 
with high rubber boots and got into our 
boat. We reached the grounds after an 
hour’s row, sat out our decoys, and wait- 
ed for the birds. It was a lucky thing 
that no one occupied this place, for we 
would have had to put out into the open. 
water, where we would not have secured 
a shot in six years. 

After waiting some time, the ducks 
were visible in the east flying before the 
sun that was just rising above the hori- 
zon. After a little more patient waiting 
some ducks espied our decoys and 
lit near them. Uncle told me _ to 
shoot my first barrel when two ducks 
came together (for they always swim 
toward each other) and my other barrel 
as they arose from the water, and that 
he would shoot after me and take his 
chance at getting more than one duck at 
a shot. I followed his directions, and to 
my surprise killed 2 at the first shot, and 
I at the next; my uncle killed 1 at each 
shot. We prepared to wait for some 
more, but before any ducks came we dis- 
covered the club’s watchman coming to- 
ward us—for he had heard our guns and 
we were trespassing. We then gathered 
up our decoys and game (amounting 
to 5 mallards). Our retreat being cut 
off, we put out into the lake. Our 
next difficulty was how to get back 
to our shack—as the watchman did 
not follow us, but waited for us 
to return. Instead of returning we 
rowed along the rushes for a mile or so, 
and then resolved to force our way 
through them, which is considered al- 
most impossible; but after being stuck 
a couple of times we found ourselves in 
the creek that led to our shack. Arriv- 
ing a little after noon, we prepared our 
dinner and went to bed, to make up for 
the sleep we had lost the night before. 
I was content after that to shoot coots, 
rails and divers in the over-hunted marsh 
until I returned home. L. N. WHITE. 

Detroit, Mich. 
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GOOSE SHOOTING IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


By CRAIG 8S. THOMS. 


[With Photographs by the Author.) 


ICK got six geese the other day 
at two shots. He killed two 
dead, and had to chase the 

others, but he got them.” Such was 
the greeting I received as I entered the 
office of a friend the other day. ‘Good 
work!” I replied. It made all the 
“goose blood” in my veins tingle, and 
I am not a goose hunter either. 

About my earliest recollection of game 
is of 8 or 10 Canada honkers sailing low 
over the little log home in Northern 
Illinois and lighting upon the prairie 
about a half-mile distant. I could not 
have been more than 5 years old. In 
my excitement I yelled “ Big geese! big 
geese!” at the top of my voice, mean- 
while executing a juvenile Highland 
fling. But my big brother’s “Shut up!” 
cut me off and I did the stunt of my life 
in remaining quiet while he took the old 
mare, and, keeping her between himself 
and the geese as he walked at her 
shoulder, approached close enough to 
kill one. My brother has been a hero 
in my eyes ever since; but when he re- 
turned to the house with his game I felt 
that by keeping still I had done as much 
to kill the goose as he had. 


It was a number of years after this, 
but before I was able to use a gun, that 
I saw my first white brants. In the 
seventies these birds did not assemble in 
large flocks in Illinois. In fact, not 
many of them were seen—at least not in 
the northeastern part of the State. There 
were perhaps 50 in the flock to which I 
refer and my brother shot one of them 
by the horse process above mentioned. 
Though I was then ten or twelve years 
of age, I had never seen the white brants, 
and I examined carefully the strange 
bird and greatly admired its snowy plum- 
age and black-tipped wings. 

Only one other experience I had with 
Illinois geese. One day a neighbor 
kindly permitted me to accompany him 
on a hunt. I could not carry a gun but 
I could carry game, and this is some- 
times a great convenience. A flock of 
dark-colored brants lit on a ploughed 
field where approach was impossible. 
After studying their probable course of 
flight, he secreted himself behind a fence 
to the south of them, while I went 
around to the north and drove them 
towards him. The flock flew low and 
straight over the concealed neighbor. 














IN 


But so inexperienced was he in goose 
hunting, and so eager for one, that he 
put a finger on each trigger and fired 
both barrels at once into a single goose, 
although the geese were not more than 
5 rods high. Meanwhile I was yelling 
and gesticulating, thinking that he had 
forgotten that he had a double-barrelled 
gun and trying to tell him to shoot 
again, although I was a good half-mile 
distant. Needless to say, he killed his 
goose dead, but I 
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stories about his prowess with geese in 
the northern part of the State, where he 
got his wife. Baker never said anything 
very definite but carried an air as though 
goose shooting was the very breath of 
his nostrils and bagging the game a sim- 
ple matter indeed. And of course I de- 
tailed my exploits in driving geese in 
Illinois and claimed to understand very 

thoroughly the goose nature. 
To save livery hire, Mack borrowed 
an old rackle- 





went home with 
a boy’s disap- 
pointmentat hav- 
ing no goose to 
my credit, after 
having donesuch 
hard and accu- 
rate driving. 

Such was the 
stock of goose 
experience with 
which I came to 
South Dakota, 
which is famous 
for its fine goose 
hunting. Its 
cornfields are 
their favorite 
feeding grounds. 
They love to loaf 
in the middle of 
the day on its 
broad hay mead- 
ows or ample 
pastures. And at 
night they no- 
where feel safer 
than upon the 
numerous sand- 
bars of the ever- 
changing Missouri. 

Mack and Baker and I—Mack was 
the Methodist preacher; Baker was a 
business man of the town; and I—well, 
I am writing this story. Mack and 
Baker and I had been hearing of the 
,luck of the boys in getting geese one 
spring, and so, putting our heads 
together, we decided to have a goose 
hunt of our own. Mack told us big 








MY FIRST GOOSE, 


bone, though 
withal a rather 
lively horse, from 
one of his parish- 
ioners, and before 
daylight one 
morning we were 
in our blinds be- 
hind the willows, 
waiting for the 
white brants to 
fly from the sand- 
bars of the Mis- 
souri to the corn- 
fields on the 
prairie. About 
daylight they be- 
gan to rise. They 
came in squads 
of from 20 to 50 
and they kept 
coming, for there 
were thousands 
of them. But, 
though many of 
them flew over 
us, they were far 
too high for gun- 
shot and after a 
couple of hours 
the flight ceased. Baker came to my 
blind and said “Where is Mack?” We 
went to Mack’s blind but he was not 
there. We called but there was no 
answer. All the geese had lit in one 
cornfield about a mile away, where we 
could plainly hear their honking. ‘‘ What 
shall we do?” said Baker. ‘ Well,” I 
replied, ‘we are out to hunt. I don’t 
see why Mack left without letting us 
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know. If we do not get a shot at those 
geese, somebody else will, for they can 
be heard all over the country. Let us 
take the horse and go after them.” 

To this Baker agreed and soon we 
were in the road at the edge of the corn- 
field where the great flock was feeding. 
There were literally thousands of them: 
one might almost say acres of them— 
part in the cornfield and part in the wild- 
hay meadow adjacent. “Baker,” I said, 
“honestly, I don’t know a thing about 
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tention to us until we were within about 
15 rods of them; then those nearest 
would fly up and light on the farther 
side of the flock. In this way, as we 
approached, there were geese in the air 
all the time and a honking that was 
almost deafening. But we could get no 
nearer to them than about 80 yards. 
We did not know how the horse 
would act when we began to shoot; so 
Baker got out and walked behind the 
buggy, thinking that if the horse proved 








‘We admired its snowy plumage and black-tipped wings.” 





goose hunting but I believe we can drive 
onto those geese.”” There were so many 
of them and they were making so much 
noise and new flocks were so constantly 
coming in that they seemed to pay little 
attention to their surroundings. 

“All right,” said Baker, eager to get 
atthem. “ Let’s try it.” 

We drove into the field at an open 
gate and made straight for the white 
mass, which was on the opposite side of 
a 40-acre lot. The geese paid little at- 


fractious he might have a better chance 
on foot. As we were getting no nearer 
to the flock but only driving it ahead of 
us, and thinking that even at so great a 
distance we might get some where there 
were so many, we fired—never dreaming 
that our first shot would not drive them 
all away. But while, at the first crack 
of the guns, the horse started on a dead , 
run, the geese paid no attention what- 
ever to our firing and the distance was 
too great for our shots to do any dam- 
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age that we could see. As the horse 
ran, the action of the geese in rising on 
the nearest and lighting on the farthest 
side of the flock simply became livelier, 
and those in front of the horse, when 
they rose, would light to right or left of 
the horse’s course. With this livelier 
action the honking became past belief— 
a veritable pandemonium. 

My horse had not gone far before a 
barbed wire fence loomed up ahead. 
Most of the geese had gone down the 
field to my left; so, turning the horse in 
that direction, I let him go, while I 
loaded and fired my No. 10 Baker gun 


one goose and did not need or deserve 
any more, and also because I was such 
an accurate goose driver, I should take 
the horse, drive around the geese and 
direct them back into this same cornfield, 
where Mack and Baker were to secrete 
themselves. I have learned since that a 
favorite way of hunting geese in South 
Dakota is to dig a pit in a favorite feed- 
ing ground, fix a blind about it and then 
wait for them to come to feed. 

I drove around the flock as directed, 
coming upon them from the farther side, 
and headed the horse towards the centre 
of at least an acre of geese, and when 








‘“‘As we were eating lunch, a great flock of geese swung into view.”’ 





as rapidly as possible—which was not 
very rapid under the circumstances. But 
when the smoke cleared away and the 
great flock had been driven from the 
field, I had one goose. When I killed 
it, I never knew. Baker had been left 
far behind, and now Mack (who had 
been creeping up to the geese) appeared 
in the cornfield. They were very dis- 
consolate men, being near so many geese 
and not able to get any. 

The flock lit in another cornfield about 
a mile distant, where we could hear them 
honking as before. After careful con- 
sultation it was decided that, since I had 


within about 15 rods, at the first shot, 
the horse began to run. I kept him 
towards the centre, loading and shooting 
as rapidly as possible. As before, the 
geese rose on the near side and lit on 
the far side, only now their movements 
were more markedly to right and left; 
so that I cut a swath about Zo rods wide 
straight through the flock and came out 
on the other side, leaving the geese to 
right and left behind me. The larger 
part were on the left wing and so I 
swung the horse around and sent him 
towards them as before. The buggy 
was going crossways of the cornrows. 
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So active were the springs as the wheels 
bounded from row to row that it was 
with difficulty that I kept my seat. My 
old Baker gun was kicking under its 
heavy loads; my nose was bleeding from 
the repeated concussions and from the 
general shaking-up; the air was full of 
geese; there was a veritable bedlam of 
squawking, and I was laughing at the 
fun I was having while Baker and Mack 
were waiting for me to drive the flock 
their way. 

When all the geese were driven from 
the field, two lay dead and one which lit 
upon the prairie was so wounded that 
we got it afterwards. Four geese seemed 
a very small bag where geese were so 
plentiful and so reluctant to leave the 
feeding ground; but it was not bad for 
a first goose hunt and especially where 
a driver was so sorely needed. With 
the bounding of the buggy across the 
cornrows and the handling of a scared 
horse at full speed, if I shot within 10 
feet of the goose I aimed at, I thought I 
was doing pretty well. 

The great flock soon left the vicinity 
and Baker got a shot as they passed him 
but they were too high. We then turned 
our attention to ducks, of which there 
were a plenty. But that is another story. 





A SATURDAY AFTERNOON’S HUNT. 


I stepped off the train at Relay, Mary- 
land—my home station—and hurried up 
the road toward the house, as I intended 
taking a little hunt for squirrels, it being 
September and the open season for them. 
Arriving home, I soon changed my 
clothes for my hunting togs and after 
lunch took up my gun and started out. 

I took a short cut through the fields, 
so as to get in the woods at a point 
where I knew there was a large hickory, 
and maybe surprise a squirrel or two. 
On the way through the fields I could 
not help but stop for a few minutes to 
admire the picture the trees made—the 
dogwoods a beautiful red, the hickories 
and poplars yellow, and the different 
pretty tints of the maples scattered 
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around and bordering the old worm 
fence which divided the fields. I soon 
reached the point where I wished to 
enter the woods and after carefully 
climbing the old fence started toward 
the hickory which stood just up the hill 
and to my right. I found that it would 
not be very easy to stalk quietly, as 
there had been no rain recently and the 
leaves were very dry—every step, unless 
taken carefully, making a great deal of 
noise. Reaching the hickory as quietly 
as could be expected, I went up the hill 
a little farther and sat down with my 
back to a poplar, keeping a sharp look- 
out on every side. 

I have been bothered with mosquitos 
before in the woods but they certainly 
were out in force this trip; they came at 
me from every angle and I had to wage 
a two-handed fight with them. I sat” 
here for a while but my enemies forced 
me to beat a retreat, leaving them mas- 
ter of the situation, while I found myself 
master of numerous bumps on the face 
and hands inflicted by my friends. Be- 
fore leaving I looked around good, and 
neither seeing nor hearing any game— 
only every now and then hearing an 
acorn hit the ground with a loud spat 
and making me sharply scan the tree 
from which it fell—I decided to cut 
down through the woods to the River 
Road, follow the road up to Second 
Branch and then over into the woods 
farther. 

I left the road at the little wooden 
bridge that spans the branch and made 
my way up the solid rock-bottom bed 
of the stream. It pays to be sure of 
your steps here as you are liable to slip, 
and then you may hear a dull sickening 
thud and feel the hard rock-bed fly up 
and hit you—I know whereof I speak, 
for I have been there before; so I care- 
fully followed all the twists and turns, 
keeping my eyes peeled for any possible 
squirrel. I had gotten nearly to the top 
of the hill before I heard anything, when 
suddenly I heard a squirrel barking 
away up ahead of me. I hurried toward 
the sound, catching a glimpse of a sway- 
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ing branch every now and then, but 
could not see the squirrel; however, I 
found out the cause of his barking— 
namely, a couple of foxhounds pottering 
about through the woods. Looking in 
vain for this squirrel and waiting for him 
a little while, I kept on up the hill and 
toward the path that ran from Second 
Branch over to the woods I was headed 
for. After reaching the path, I walked 
slowly along, keeping an eye on the old 
worm fence running with the path, and 
hadn’t gone very far before I saw a 
squirrel jump from the fence to the trunk 
of a small hickory growing near it. Run- 


At last he stopped on a poplar and I 
sneaked quietly on, so as to get in range. 
Just then a couple of crows lit in a tree 
a little ways in front of me and started 
up an awful row with their loud cawing. 
Between the crows and the squirrel 
barking, they formed quite a trio. The 
crows didn’t know I was near and when 
the squirrel ran around to my side of the 
tree, showed his head above a leafy 
branch and began barking again, I let 
him have it, and you never saw more 
surprised crows in your life than those 
two as they frantically beat the air, try- 
ing to get out of that locality. At the 











GOOSE SHOOTING IN SOUTH DAKOTA.——A Fair Bag of Ducks and Geese, 





ning up the hickory, he leaped into a 
poplar, went out on a limb and then 
turned and started back for the trunk. 
He had gotten about half-way back 
when I cut loose with the hammerless 
and had the satisfaction of seeing him 
wilt. As I was tucking him in my hunt- 
ing coat, I heard a hickory nut hit the 
ground with a loud Thump! further up 
the path and began to stalk to where I 
knew the tree to be. Before I had gone 
10 yards I heard a squirrel barking up 
to the right and soon could see him as 
he leaped from limb to limb ahead of me. 


crack of the gun I heard the squirrel hit 
the ground and he was soon keeping 
company with his relative in my coat. 
I now kept on up the path and over to 
my final destination before having any 
more luck. I was standing on an old 
road leading down through the woods, 
when I heard something jumping in the 
leaves down-hill a little ways from me 
but could not tell whether it was a grey 
squirrel or one of the numerous little 
ground squirrels running to and fro all 
around. 

However, I sneaked as quietly as the 
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dry leaves would allow toward the sound, 
when I saw a big grey fellow vanish be- 
hind a tree, failing to get a shot at him. 
After waiting a while in hopes that he 
would show himself again, I got back to 
the road and proceeded slowly along it. 
Happening to glance at a large black 
oak standing by the side of the road, I 
espied a grey running down the trunk 
and I immediately “froze.” He jumped 
to the ground, ran my way just far 
enough for my Remington to talk busi- 
ness and was scampering across the road 
when the charge caught him. Quickly 
dropping him into my coat, I retraced 
my steps toward a familiar sound down 
toward the branch which ran through 
the woods. This sound I knew to be a 
squirrel up either a hickory or an oak, 
throwing down the nut or acorn as fast 
as he could pull them. I have seena 
red squirrel up a hickory pull a nut, 
give his head a quick flirt and the nut 
flies to the ground and it is surprising 
how many they can throw down in a 
short time. Judging from the noise this 
squirrel was making, he seemed to be 
pretty busy, so I crept along in his 
direction. 

Pretty soon I came to an old fox run- 
way and as this was easy going I soon 
got down to the branch. I paused here 
to listen for him again and was rewarded 
by hearing an acorn hit the ground from 
a large oak standing just ahead of me, 
so I knew he was after acorns and stole 
softly up the branch. In another mo- 
ment I saw a branch sway in the top of 
the tree and a big grey squirrel leaped 
from one limb to another, ran down the 
trunk and stopped in the crotch of a big 
limb. It was a good long shot but I 
knew my hammerless was equal to it, so 
I cut slip at him. He disappeared but 
failed to drop, so I ran up the bank 
toward the tree to try to get another 
shot at him. Just as I got to the tree I 
heard him crashing down through the 
branches and he hit the ground in front 
of me where after a few feeble struggles 
he lay still. He was a fine big fellow 
and had as beautiful a brush as I had 
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ever seen. I put him carefully in my 
coat, as I wanted to save his brush, and 
after standing still for a while and watch- 
ing to see if.any more came around I 
started down the branch toward the 
River Road. I was picking my way 
along and keeping a good lookout, when 
I saw a movement up the hill in a clump 
of small hickories. Looking sharply, I 
saw a grey leap gracefully from one tree 
to another and began to stalk him. 
When I got within range I could hear 
him cutting but could not locate him for 
a while. Soon I heard a nut hit the 
ground and then I saw him run out for 
another. As he was running back toward 
the trunk I fired and had the satisfaction 
of bagging my 5th squirrel for the after- 
noon. As it was now getting along in 
the evening I decided that I had enough 
game for one afternoon, so struck out 
for home, having spent a few very pleas- 
ant hours in the pursuit of sly old Mr. 
Bushytail. RosBErT E. STIDMAN. 
Relay, Maryland. 
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DEER HUNTING IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


It was in November, 1906, that I re- 
ceived a most cordial invitation from two 
of my friends, Alvah Johnson and Geo. 
Jackson, to spend a few days at their 
camp on Lake Pleasant. I accordingly 
made all preparations, and after loading 
all supplies and camping equipment on 
sleighs and taking some bales of hay 
along, I was ready to start next morn- 
ing. I was out early and was delighted 
to discover 6 inches of new snow, and 
after adding snow-shoes to my list, I 
started for their camp, 30 miles up the 
Sacandaga River. It was about dark 
when I reached camp. Next morning 
we were up early, cared for the horses, 
had breakfast long before daylight and 
at the peep of day started for Rock 
Mountain. We reached the top about 
9 o'clock and in another hour struck the 
trail of 3 deer. We followed the trail 








up and down-hill for about 2 hours and 
finally discovered the deer feeding. We 
hunted very carefully, and as we came 
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over a small ridge I spied one of the 
bunch—a buck—browsing on a moun- 
tain laurel. My Winchester fairly flew 
to my shoulder, the sharp crack rang 
out as joyful music to my ears, and I 
placed a soft-nose bullet just behind his 
shoulder; he gave a few tremendous 
leaps and fell close to my feet. The 
other two, not seeing us and not know- 
ing where the danger was, came directly 
toward us. Alvah drew bead on the 
leader—a large doe; a sharp crack and 
the bullet struck her straight end on; 
she swerved across a small gulch and 
fell dead. 

In the afternoon we took a cruise over 
a hardwood ridge nearby and examined 
a bear trap set by George a few days be- 
fore, but found the bait untouched. We 
came on plenty of fresh deer tracks but 
as the snow was crusty and there was 
but little wind we deemed it inadvisable 
to attempt to follow them. We spent 
the next two days cruising the country 
in that vicinity; but, the conditions for 
hunting being unfavorable, failed to get 
a shot. We saw 2 fine bucks, but they 
scampered off like a streak of lightning 
before I could draw a bead on them. 

Thursday brought a rain-storm and 
Friday morning Alvah and Geo. went 
up the river to where they had started 
deer, while I hunted down an old tote 
road that ran nearly parallel with the 
lake. At first the morning breeze was 
in my favor, the walking was quiet and 
my hopes were high; but, the breeze 
becoming variable and the leaves under- 
foot steadily drier and noisier, I lost my 


keenness of interest, though I continued. 


to walk slowly on. Becoming tired and 
desiring a smoke, I looked around for a 
convenient log upon which to rest. Se- 
lecting one, I had taken but a few steps 
toward it when a movement on the side 
of a small ridge ahead caught my eye. 
It was made by a big, finely antlered 
buck, and his approach, so silent and 
unexpected, made me feel uncanny. But 
practical thoughts occupied the next few 
seconds. I marked the buck’s course 
and pointed the Winchester toward a 


small opening through which he would 
probably pass. As I would be in his 
view when he crossed it, I expected him 
to be upon the jump, and decided to fire 
the instant the sights centered his neck 
—hoping to hit him in the shoulder as 
he leaped through. And I was much 
surprised when he walked unconcernedly 
into the opening and the .30—30 expand- 
ing bullet, splintering upon a neck verte- 
bra, brought him to the ground with a 
crash. I pumped in another cartridge 
and with rifle at ready walked up to 
where he lay. But my caution was un- 
necessary. His blood-clogged breath 
came chokingly. A short struggle, a 
convulsive shudder and the light in his 
big, soft, beautiful eyes went out forever, 
and the sharp contrition that comes to 
every genuine sportsman at the taking 
of a wild free forest life was mine. After 
a brief rest I did the necessary butcher- 
work, spotted to the tote road with my 
little pocket axe, shouldered my rifle, 
picked up the buck’s liver and set out 
for camp. Arrived in camp, I awaited 
the return of my friends. Alvah, re- 
turning first, was hailed with ‘What 
luck, Alvah?’’ “None,” was the laconic 
reply. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘Friday is an 
unlucky day for at least one deer.” And 


I told him about my hunt. After Geo.’s 


return we all went to where I had shot 
my deer. Lashing the carcass to a 
stout pole we took turns in helping to 
pack it a mile and a half to camp shortly 
after darkness had set in, and, being 
pretty well tuckered out as a result of 
our long tramp, we soon sought our 
bunks. I returned to the settlements 
the following day and before saying 
Good-bye my friends made me promise 
to repeat the trip the following fall. 
Gloversville, N.Y. J. P. FLETCHER. 





OUR OZARK LETTER. 
GREETINGS OF THE SEASON! 
THE grandest and most sacred festival 
of the year will soon be here. Do you, 


can you, fully realize the import of 
Christmas? It is more, much more, 
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than a religious rite. It is not only 
sacred in spirit but has become a senti- 
ment, divinely sublime and far-reaching 
in its influence for good. No other 
festival or celebration appeals to me 
half so strongly as Christmas. At Christ- 
mas time an influence and an inspiration 
come over me that I do not feel at any 
other season. I have always pleaded 
and still plead for the maintenance of the 
old-fashioned Christmas celebration of 
primeval times—the season of bountiful 
feasts, jolly games, genuine good cheer 
and good feeling. How often is the 
modern Christmas celebration but a dull 
mockery, a meaningless subterfuge, for 
the glorious, merry Christmas of a hun- 
dred years ago? 


* 
* * 


It’s duck time in the Ozarks now. I 
saw a flock go over this afternoon and it 
made me as figety as a filly in fly time. 
I was out in the woods, “ riving” boards 
for that million-dollar bungalow of mine, 
and just doing fine. But after those 
ducks went sailing over, every third 
board was a“‘slab.” The sight of those 
ducks locoed me so that I couldn’t set 
that frow square to save me from hang- 
ing. Funny how some little things af- 
fect a fellow—ain’t it? 


* 
* * 


“Apples in de orchard— 
Sweet an’ hangin’ low! 
Rabbit takin’ exercise— 

Foh footprints in de snow. 
Possum prowling round de tree, 
Eating till he’s stout—— 

Hard times, honey? 
What's you talking bout!” 

We'’vE got ’em all, ’cepting the “‘nig- 
gers” and them we can get along very 
well without. Have you ever eaten pos- 
sum and sweet potatoes? Possibly your 
aristocratic urban appetite has not de- 
scended to the level of such “feeding.” 
If it ever does, it will probably never 
again ascend to its original “‘fricassee”’ 
plane. Possum, when cooked right, is 
mighty good, but a big fat coon is a 
heap gooder. It’s the next thing to b’ar 
meat. The possums are just about as 
fat as they can get this fall. I know, 
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because I have already caught and helped 
to eat one. By the way, did you know 
that their fat makes excellent gun and 
shoe oil? I always render it out and 
keep it for that purpose, 
* 
* * 

I’vE got about as onery looking a cur 
dog as you ever gazed upon; but she is 
just about as good a hunting dog as 
ever wagged a tail. She'll tree (or chase) 
anything from a wood-rat to an elephant ; 
and when it comes to squirrels or rabbits 
she gets them up so often I simply get 
tired shooting them. She was born and 
raised right here in the big woods and 
has no pedigree. All she knows is hunt, 
hunt, hunt, and when it comes to good 
sound dog-sense, she is simply IT.@ I 
call her Penny, though I consider her 
worth much more. Penny and I have 
had several hunts already this fall and 
we have planned for a few more before 
the season is over. Penny is not only a 
good hunting dog. She is meek, faith- 
ful and obedient, and loves her master. 
Sometimes, as I look into her gentle 
brown eyes, I wonder if the souls of dogs 
are really forbidden in Heaven. Any 
man can forgive an injury, dut only a dog 
can forget one. 


* * 


Tus (November) is Thanksgiving 
month—the month of roast turkey and 
pumpkin pie. We all have something, 
many things, to be thankful for. Asa 
whole, it has been a good year. Our 
cribs and bins are well filled. We have 
comfortable homes, and in the long even- 
ings dear faces gather with us about the 
lamp, to talk or read. Of course the 
year has been made up of sunshine and 
shadow. It would not be right for it to 
be otherwise; but after each shadow the 
sunshine is doubly welcome, and as we 
look back over the year we find that 
there has been much more sunshine than 


shadow. 


* 
* . 


As I said, this is the month when Big 
Tom gets it in the neck. Perhaps you 
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will select your turkey from a dozen 
others, hanging, ready plucked, on a 
row of hooks in the butcher’s window. 
As for me, I will tramp carefully through 
the big pathless woods at night, till I 
come to where the wild Toms roost, and 
then, by the light of the twinkling stars, 
I will pick out my Thanksgioing turkey 
as he sits among the leafless branches 
and dreams with his head under one 
wing. My faithful little Savage will do 
the rest, and the chances are that Wild 
Tom will never know how it happened. 
And the satisfaction I shall feel as I 
tramp home through the dark woods 
with that noble game bird over my 
shoulder, will be greater than the eating 
of it. 
x ” * 

Again, at Christmas time, you will go 
to your butcher and for a two-dollar bill 
select the gobbler of your choice for that 
dinner of all dinners. It’s easy. No 
weary tramps; no chance about it. While 
I will go into the woods to get my 
Christmas turkey. I may tramp many 
miles, and may possibly return home, 
tired out and without my turkey. It’s 
not easy and it’s all chance. Yet I 
would not change places with you city 
chaps, even if I could buy them two for 
a quarter, because well, if you love 
the big woods and a gun, you know 
why. The pleasures of the hunt and the 
pride of success all lend an especial joy 
to the feast. 





* 
* * 


EveryBopy now is feasting on sor- 
ghum—the real article, ‘‘b’iled” in the 
open. Here in the Ozarks the season 
of molasses making is hailed with delight 
by old and young—especially the young; 
for everybody likes sorghum molasses. 
An Ozark molasses factory is a simple 
affair, consisting of a portable rotary mill 
or press, operated by one or two horses, 
with a long, shallow pan placed on the 
top of a crude rock furnace. Two men 
are usually required to run the mill 
—one to attend to the boiling juice and 
the other to feed the canes into the 
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press. All the work is done in the open 
air. The product of this simple outfit is 
a pure, wholesome molasses—not a 
“gluco” syrup. Most of the farmers 
raise sorghum and make molasses, but 
only a very small portion of it is sold or 
shipped out of the country. Hence 
thousands of gallons are annually con- 
sumed by the natives. Much of the so- 
called sorghum sold in city stores never 
saw a sorghum patch and in taste and 
purity bears no similarity whatever to 
the “long sweetening” of the Ozarks. 
*~ ™ * 

CERTAIN wealthy men, who about a 
year ago bought something like 40,000 
acres of Government land in this (Ozark) 
county, have recently caused the arrest 
of several parties for cutting timber on 
their land. It has always been a custom, 
I might say an unwritten law, in this 
primeval country for one to cut down a 
tree whenever necessary to secure game 
or a fur-bearing animal, regardless of 
whose land the tree happened to be on. 
These wealthy men are attempting to 
stop the practice. In doing so they are 
making themselves very unpopular and 
are developing in the hearts of the na- 
tives a sentiment that broods no good. 
Our native citizens, who all their lives 
long have roamed their native hills as 
free as the whispering winds among the 
trees, cannot see the need or justice in 
such restrictions. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that these land monarchs will see 
the wisdom of nor being too particular 
in such matters. Morris RICcE. 

White Oak Farm, Missouri. 


THE DUCKS OF LUCERNE. 


Lucerne, with its thousand and one 
attractions, is the playground of Europe, 
and to the lover of Nature there is no 
place that can offer its inducements. If 
the time be spring, one is indeed to be 
congratulated. Perhaps it has snowed 
just the week before, and the north wind 
has gone, being succeeded by a mild 
breeze from the south, but the snow re- 
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mains. The giant mountains are white 
and there are glancing prismatic lights 
and shadows from sun and clouds, all 
reflected in a lake that glows like a great 
emerald. The leaves are making their 
appearance. There is a tonic in the air 
—the quays are dotted with people—all 
indicating the advent of spring. 

Sitting on the quay, basking in the 
first genial sun of weeks, I was mentally 
noting this,when Whir-r- r-r! there passed 
close to me, over an automobile, then 
over the bridge (on which were hundreds 
of people and vehicles) a pair of mallard 
ducks, followed by another pair, and 
then others—all in pairs. After passing 
over the bridge they circled, and, with 
bowed wings, dropped out of sight. 
Instantly Lucerne, with its beauties, was 
out of my mind. I was back on the 
sloughs and ponds of dear old Texas, 
with my back to a keen, cutting norther, 
waiting for incomers; and then, after 
vague, pleasing reminiscences, I realized 
that I was on the Lake of Lucerne, and, 
walking briskly to the bridge, I saw a 
sight that made a lasting impression. 

Directly under me—some not 6 ft. 
distant—were 70 or 80 pairs of mallards, 
the drakes in the most superb plumage. 
They were in pairs, as happy and con- 
tented in the heart of a big city, within 
ten feet of electric cars, automobiles and 
a constant stream of passing people, as I 
had ever seen them in the centre of a 
rice lake in far-away Texas. I had never 
had such an opportunity to see and 
study at close range any variety of wild 
duck and I took advantage of it. The 
lost fear of man and his works was the 
most wonderful of it all. They were as 
gentle as any domestic fowl. A piece 
of bread, thrown on the water, would be 
followed by a wild scramble for it—a 
scramble to within a few feet of the 
thrower. It was delightful to watch the 
brawls and fights that would take place 
when some sporty drake got too near or 
paid too much attention to a much petted 
wife. 

For a week I watched these ducks, 
becoming on more intimate terms daily. 
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One pair would follow within 10 ft., 
actually asking to be fed. Once a great 
hawk—a dingy red fellow—came flying 
lazily over the lake and the way the 
whole flock disappeared in the blue 
mountain haze indicated no lack of wing 
power. They were all back in half an 
hour, as contented as before the disturb- 
ance. It indeed seemed strange that 
none of the people noticed them. To 
all my enquiries I received a shrug of 
the shoulders. All they knew was the 
ducks came in April. One day soon 
they would all be gone—where they did 
not know; but next spring they would 
be back again. At the other end of the 
lake, under the Rigi (where they were 
shot) they were very wild. More marvel. 
At one end of a lake, shyness and usual 
wild-fowl cunning and fear of man. At 
the other, in the heart of a great resort, 
absolutely no fear of man. Who can 
explain it? I can not—make no effort 
to. All I know is I watched the snow 
on the mountains turn pink from the 
dying sun as night came gently on. All 
I know is, these zrial wanderers brought 
me loving thoughts of home. 
BoyER GONZALES. 
Lucerne, Switzerland. 





WILD ANIMALS IN ILLINOIS. 





Otters, wild-cats, wolves and deer are 
still to be found in Illinois. This has 
recently been ascertained by F. E. Wood 
of the State Museum of Natural History 
at the University of Illinois. Shortly 
after Christmas Mr. Wood made a col- 
lecting trip in search of wild mammals 
to the hills and cypress swamps of Alex- 
ander County in the southern part of the 
State. He succeeded in obtainigg evi- 
dence of the existence of animals known 
to be rare in Illinois. One of these, the 
otter, was thought to be extinct. Mr. 
Wood brought back to the State museum 
much interesting material in the way of 
skeletons and skins, to be used by him 
in the preparation of a report on the 
mammalian forms of Illinois. 











SOME NEW BOOKS. 





THE Way OF THE Woops. A Manual 
for Sportsmen in Northwestern 
United States and Canada. By Ed- 
ward Breck. With 80 Illustrations. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Price $1.75 net. 

Dr. Breck’s book is a practical field 
manual, intended to form a part of the 
kit of every Camper, Fisherman and 
Hunter. It contains concise yet thor- 
ough and authoritative information on 
every subject connected with life in the 
North Woods, such as outfitting, fish- 
ing, shooting, canoeing, tenting, trap- 
ping, hygiene and the protection of Na- 
ture. A unique feature of the volume is 
that the author tells his readers not only 
what they should have, but where to find 
it and what it costs. The style of the 
manual is terse and simple, the evident 
design of the author being to avoid con- 
fusing the novice with a mass of tech- 
nical information. Still, no essential 
information touching the subjects 
treated is missed from its pages. The 
book makes no pretentions to being a 
classic upon outdoor life in general, yet 
it still discourses charmingly upon life 
in the wilderness and upon forest con- 
ditions in a specified region. Women 
will find a fair share of notice and in- 
struction dispersed through its pages— 
a complete chapter, entitled Women in 
the Woods, being devoted to them. In 
this chapter the author says: “If the 
woman of 1830 could have foreseen the 
Yankee girl of 1908 she would have be- 
lieved that the Amazons had returned to 
life and emigrated from the banks of 
the Thermodon to people the United 
States, and of a truth the girl of the 
day is a different being from her grand- 
mother—taller, stronger, healthier. All 
she has lost is just a bit of womanly ten- 
derness—after all, a real loss, but more 
than compensated for by her gains. She 
has been benefited even more than her 


brother by the Nearer to Nature move- 

ment, and sports have become almost as 

much a part of her life as his. 

Camping out may be made as easy as 

one likes, and woman’s participation in 

the more strenuous phases of forest life, 
such as big game hunting or mountain- 
eering, may depend alone on her physi- 
cal prowess. On her part the important 
thing to cultivate is independence. Let 
the men of the party once discover that 
the lady does not require to be molly- 
coddled or waited on all the day long, 
and her part will be easy, as well as that 
of her male companions. But from the 
nervous woman, or a petulant one, or 
her who screams at sight of a mouse or 
an innocent daddy-long-legs, good Lord 
deliver us! It is mostly a matter of that 
part of social quality known as tact. 

Blesséd is she who is helpful without 

seeming to interfere; happy is she who 

is not afraid that her hands will roughen, 
her feet grow broad or her crow’s feet 

deepen.” On the whole the book is a 

valuable addition to the informing lit- 

erature of outdoor life and is herein 
cheerfully commended, in the firm belief 
that the prospective reader will heartily 
endorse all that has been said in its 
praise. Tuos. H. FRASER. 

* * * 

Tue Last OF THE PLAINSMEN. By 
Zane Grey. With [Illustrations from. 
Photographs by the Author.. Pub- 
lished by the Outing Publishing Co., 
Deposit, N. Y. Price, $1.65, post- 
paid. 

This very attractive book is an ac- 
count of Doctor Grey’s visit to the re- 
gions north of the Grand Cajion of the 
Colorado, in company with Buffalo 
Jones, whose right to the name of Last 
of the Plainsmen is assumed by the au- 
thor. There are many photographs of 
the region in the book, and they are not 
only interesting but valuable to the 
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reader—for a photograph tells a story 
as nothing else can do. 

Buffalo Jones is also called by the au- 
thor “The Preserver of the Buffalo” 
and we are told of a great natural en- 
closure of 2400 square miles on the 
north side of the Grand Cafion, into 
which the buffalo are restricted by high 
cliffs and cafion walls. How many buf- 
falo or cattalo are in this range is not 
stated; it would have been interesting 
to have a fuller account of the old 
plainsman’s success in his venture as 
one of those who have kept the race of 
buffalo alive. 

There are many hunting adventures 
in the book, told with great force and 
with spirit. The capture of Old Tom, 
the mountain lion; the escape of the 
White Mustang ; the long Arctic hunt for 
musk-ox calves, and the account of Buf- 
falo Jones’s capture of seven buffalo 
calves from the last herd of their kind 
—these are all of a nature to attract 
those who in their younger days delight- 
ed in Mayne Reid’s White Buffalo and 
Boy Hunters. 

In the last number of Sports AFIELD 
some one, an old scout, asks if it is true 
that a part of the hunter’s apparel—a 
shoe, a sock, vest or hat—would keep a 
wolf away from a tied buffalo calf on 
the open plain. These are quotations 
from the book: “The grey brutes 
trotted to within a few yards of him and 
slyly looked at him, with pale, fiery eyes 

There lay his little calf, tied 
fast Should he stay with his 
prize to save it or leave it to be de- 
voured ? 

“*Ha! you old grey devils!’ he 
yelled, shaking his fist at the wolves. 
‘I know a trick or two.’ Slipping his 
hat between the legs of the calf, he fas- 
tened it securely. This done, he vaulted 
on Kentuck and was off, with never a 
backward glance. Certain it was that 
the wolves would not touch anything, 
alive or dead, that bore the scent of a 
human being.” 

We have never heard this asserted be- 
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fore; all our advices are to the contrary. 
We do not dispute the statement but 
would like to hear from the many readers 
of Sports AFIELD who have had expe- 
rience along this and similar lines. 
CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


* * * 


Tue Lay or THE LAND. By Dallas Lore 
Sharp. Illustrated. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., 4 Park St., Bostgn. Price, 
$1.40, postpaid. 

This book blossoms out along with 
several others quite similar in expression, 
though none of the others I have read 
are nearly so worthy as this charming 
volume. The writer is evidently on 
terms of intimate friendship with the 
outdoors, for he has put down his im- 
pressions directly and forcefully and 
with a great sympathy in his subject. 
Not one of the chapters shows any of 
the artificiality or sentimentality so com- ° 
mon in much of the made-to-order Na- 
ture literature that has been foisted upon 
us the last few years, and yet this book 
is by no means devoid of sentiment. 

The disquisition which the author en- 
titles A Cure for Winter is particu- 
larly entertaining in its wholesome phil- 
osophy. In speaking of home, for in- 
stance, he says “ The idea, the concept, 
home, is a house set back from the road 
behind a hedge of trees, a house with 
a yard, with flowers, chickens and a gar- 
den—a country home. The songs of 
homes are all of country homes.” And, 
just by way of proof, he sings merrily: 
‘*How dear to this heart are the scenes of my 

childhood, 

When fond recollections present them to view. 

The gutter, the lamp-post, the curb that ran 

by it, 

And e’en the brass spigot that did for a 

well.’’ 


“ Impossible!” he adds. 

Mr. Sharp is engaged to an extent in 
developing the soil, as well as the minds 
of men; but I doubt not he finds the first 
the more engrossing occupation. 

There are other chapters equally as in- 
teresting as the one I have mentioned. 














In fact the book as a whole is as enjoy- 
able and refreshing, and a deal more en- 
lightening, than the average day’s out- 
ing. There is a heap of valuable Na- 
ture lore between its covers, free though 
it is from exceeding dry technicalities 
that may grow tiresome even to the en- 
thusiast. 

There are places naturally where 
opinions on certain matter may be at 
variance; but is this any reason why I 
should take offence, when, like as not, 
his painting to the eye of the world 
would appear less crude than my own in 
representing similar subjects? It is true 
no two artists see color alike or take 
just the same point of view, and why 
should not the rule apply equally to 
writers ? 

The fact that there is more and more 
of this honest Nature literature appear- 
ing each year, seems to me to bear in- 
dication of a certain gradual revulsion 
for the better taking place in the people; 
for truly the authors and artists of each 
period mirror the thoughts and habits 
of that age in which they live. Of course 
the world is never at a stand-still, but 
evolution works somewhat like the pen- 
dulum of a clock—from bad to good 
and to and fro. The best in literature 
each year are not those books—society 
novels, I believe they are called—which 
meet quickly with the approval of the 
public at large and come to be called 
popular novels, but rather the retiring 
volumes pertaining mainly to the great 
Out-of-doors—the one subject that al- 
ways will be bigger, cleaner, saner than 
man or any of man’s constructions or 
consuetudes. The greatest books, poems 
and paintings of each period have been 
builded around Nature or at least around 
natural men and women. Commercial- 
ism, or if you please the lust of gold, 
has been introduced only as a lesson in 
immorality. 

The increase in the number of Nature 
books shows not only an increase in Na- 
ture writers but a greater demand for 
this literature as well, and it is upon 
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this fact mainly that I base my belief. 
There cannot be too many volumes writ- 
ten for love—volumes like The Lay of 
the Land. It may even be that the seed 
from which sprang our Thoreau is not 
yet dead in the world. 

; Frank L. STICK. 

* * * 


Mopvern Doc Breepinc. By William A. 
Bruette, M. D. C. A Treatise on the 
Breeding, Management, Conditioning 
and Exhibiting of Dogs. Illustrated. 
Price $1.00 postpaid. Sports Afield 
Pub. Co., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
This is a neatly bound volume of 240 

pages, printed on good paper in easily 

read type. There are over 30 half-tone 
engravings, showing typical individuals 
of the following breeds: 

Non-sporting breeds.—Great Danes, 
Griffon Bruxellois, Collies, English bull- 
dogs, French poodles, huskies. 

Sporting breeds.—Bloodhounds, Rus- 
sian wolf-hounds, greyhounds, pointers, 
English setters, curly retrievers, Irish 
water spaniels and beagles. 

Terriers.—Airdales, fox and Bostons, 
English bull-terriers, black and tans and 
Dandie Dinmonts. 

There are also illustrations of kennel 
buildings, exterior and interior; sleeping 
and whelping boxes; bathing arrange- 
ments, etc., with directions as to building 
and use. 

Instructions are given as to breeding 
for profit, feeding, management of ken- 
nels, washing, exercise, destruction of 
vermin, laws of breeding, operations, 
treatment of diseases and in fact the 
whole situation is gone over in a compre- 
hensive manner that will delight those 
who have waded through pages of trash 
to get at the meat in some works of twice 
the size that cover the same ground. The 
author does not give the story of his life 
in the book and does not even embellish 
it with his portrait (which is a mistake, 
as he is a very good looking gentleman). 

I have enjoyed some years’ personal 
acquaintance with Doctor Bruette and 
hence will add a few lines not down in 
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the contract when agreeing to say a word 
or two in review of the book. 

Regular exhibitors at the larger bench 
shows know Doctor Bruette as a dog 
fancier of enthusiasm,a follower of the 
field trial and bench show and as a genial 
companion and loyal friend. As a judge 
at field trials and bench shows, the hon- 
esty and accuracy of his decisions have 
never been questioned. He is neither 
fair, fat nor forty; but dark, athletic and 
old enough to vote with some years over. 
He is all right. His book is all right. 
The dogs of the reader hereof will be 
all right if handled as directed in Mop- 
ERN Doc BREEDING. 

Send a dollar for the paper cover edi- 
tion or a dollar and a half for the cloth 
cover edition to Sports AFIELD and see 
if the writer is not right. 

CHARLES P. HuBBARD. 
” * * 
An Otympic VIcTor. 


A Story of the 
Modern Games. 


By James Brendan 
Connolly. Illustrations by A. Cas- 
taigne. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Price, $1.35, postpaid. 

The reader who, through the kindness 
of this gifted author, is permitted to 
companion the victor in the great race 
from Marathon to Athens, will have no 
reason to lag or turn aside, and even 
they who remain in the Stadium will be 
enchained by the author’s description of 
the great tournament where a hundred 
and fifty thousand voices proclaim their 
varied interest in the scene, and the fore- 
runners who from time to time bring 
news of the progress of the race. The 
book is an authentic description of the 
modern Olympic Games, in which ath- 
letes of many nations compete. The au- 
thor pays a high tribute to American 
prowess, but assumes these games to 
have been revived for the purpose of re- 
establishing the glory of Greece, claim- 
ing that that country’s intellectual and 
political fame ceased with the discontin- 
uance of the ancient games. The book 
loses none of its charm for the general 
reader through an interwoven love-story, 
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in which the author professes, with an as- 
surance evidently born of speculation, 
to understand the woman’s heart. Loues, 
the hero of the tale, who is to run in the 
Marathon Race, loves Marie; Marie evi- 
dently reciprocates. The interest of both 
centers in the glory of Greece; but to 
Loues Marie’s approval hardly seems to 
be secondary. To Marie, glory and for- 
tune are nothing, it is only Loues, win 
or lose—but she goes into a series of 
hysterics when a forerunner announces 
the American and “ wild Irishman” to 
be still in the lead. The author, in spite 
of his assurances, still leaves the impres- 
sion that, to the lovers, the loss of the 
race means a greater disappointment and 
many charming uncertainties are carried 
through to the end. 
Tuos. H. FRASER. 
x * * ‘ 

THE Book or FIisH AND FISHING. 

Louis Rhead. Illustrated. 

Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

$1.62 postpaid. 

Although this book is a complete com- 
pendium of practical information to 
guide those who angle for all kinds of 
fish in fresh or salt water, the author 
has elaborated more fully upon those 
best known for gameness and econom- 
ic value. The writer has, all his life, 
been much attached to the sport of an- 
gling, and cimcumstances, he declares, 
have permitted him to indulge that pas- 
sion to a greater extent than most an- 
glers. He has taken every game fish 
that swims, from the southern borders 
of Labrador down to the Tortugas, as 
well as in many of the great inland seas, 
and his book evidences long, careful and 
painstaking study of the most approved 
methods to lure, and also of the habits 
of fishes. The illustrations are very fine 
and largely of authentic representations 
of the various fishes, which will *: a 
boon to the tyro fishing in strange 
waters. The book is among the very 
best of its kind that has been published 
in recent years and is many steps in ad- 
vance of most of them. 


By 
Charles 
Price, 































OUR CHRISTMAS GREETING. 





Sports AFIELD aims at all times to 
have the interests of its readers at heart. 
We wish them well in every walk of life. 
May success, contentment and happiness 
crown their every honest effort! And 
especially is it our happy privilege to 
emphasize such good wishes at Christ- 
mas-time—the season of good-will and 
good cheer. In boyhood days Christmas 
seemed a laggard. The skates were 
sharpened, the hand-sled put in order; 
but the coasting hill and ice pond were 
watched with anxiety through the slowly 
passing days and nights, lest a thaw 
might outstrip the glorious day! 

In these latter times such holidays 
seem to tumble one upon the other, and 
scarcely do we seem to have sent out 
our annual greeting and squared our- 
selves for the year’s work—when Lo! 
another Christmas is at hand! But amid 
the duties of the hour, and against the 
spur of toil and worry, we shall ever 
strive for a moment of time in which to 
greet the hardy, progressive sportsmen 
of the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and the Islands of the Sea—indeed, all 
our good and loyal friends of the out- 
door world. To wish them health, hap- 
piness and prosperity, and to rejoice 
with the manly men and womanly wom- 
en who love the sweeter influences of 
God’s Great Outdoors that the field is 
widening every day, and that such in- 
fluences are becoming more and more a 
factor in a better and higher national 
life. Let us all ask ourselves, at this ap- 
propriate time, what we have done to- 
ward leading and directing popular sen- 
timent toward such influences and _re- 
joice in a resolution to do better during 
1909. 


in 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP IN MEXICO. 








During the past decade the mountain 
sheep of Mexico (especially those of 
Lower California) have attracted the 
attention of many American sportsmen. 
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The difficulties of overland travel have 
deterred no one; for there are scores of 
men who are willing to go anywhere for 
a chance at real mountain-sheep hunt- 
ing. Usually those who have hunted 
sheep in Mexico have killed only a rea- 
sonable number, but it is certain that 
some parties have exceeded what is gen- 
erally regarded as the proper bag limit. 
The residents of the Peninsula have 
slaughtered at will and in some regions 
the sheep have been practically exter- 
minated. 

The climax came late last June, when 
the Los Angeles Times published a de- 
tailed account of a successful hunt in 
Lower California. Two men and a 
woman went from the United States to 
the region eastward of Magdalena Bay 
—prosecuting their hunt in May (the 
lambing time of the sheep). They 
slaughtered seventeen—some of which 
were females with lambs by their sides. 
The photograph of the party and their 
trophies shows at least three skulls of 
ewes. The killing of 17 sheep as the bag 
of three persons indicates that the time 
to call a halt has arrived. Accordingly 
the facts were forwarded to Sefior Mo- 
lina, Secretary of the Department of Fo- 
mento of the Mexican cabinet. By him 
the documents were placed before Presi- 
dent Diaz, who directed that steps be 
taken to put an immediate end to the 
wasteful slaughter. On Sept. 5 an or- 
der was promulgated throughout Lower 
California, prohibiting the hunting of big 
game without written permission from 
the Government and calling upon the Ru- 
rales and other officers of the law to 
guard the roads against any violation of 
this order. 

It is a safe guess that the unrestrict- 
ed slaughter of mountain sheep in Mex- 
ico will now cease. Meanwhile we are 
informed by Secretary Molina that his 
department is studying a new code of 
game and fish laws of the greatest pos- 
sible efficiency and adaptable to modern 
requirements. And we seize this oppor- 
tunity to express a wish that all ruth- 
less slaughterers of deer and other game 
animals in our Sister Republic may be 
dealt with harshly by the powers that 
be. 
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Once while in charge of a drove of cattle which 
was to be delivered at Deadwood, I stopped over- 
night at the Spring Valley Ranch. This was one 
of the first stations established on the old Sidney 
and Black Hills stage route; the Fremont, Elk- 
horn and Missouri Valley Ry. now passes just in 
front of the house. The ranch is not far west of 
Elk Creek, a tributary of the Cheyenne River. On 
the opposite side is a high, steep hill somewhat 
dome-shaped. Next morning it was found that 
two of the cattle had become separated from the 
herd and had strayed off. I set out to recover 
them. No Indian had been seen for several days; 
but as they were not in the habit of sending word 
at just what time they contemplated a raid, the 
whites were continually on the lookout, in order 
that such unwelcome visitors might not take them 
unawares. So, more from force of habit than 
from any apprehension of danger, I constantly 
scrutinized my surroundings. Once, as I turned 
my head, I caught a glimpse of something as it 
moved from one tree to another on top of the 
bluff. Not being certain as to its nature, I let 
my horse jog along for a few yards farther and 
then suddenly looked back. This time there could 
be no mistake. An Indian dodged behind a tree, 
closer than at the first sight. His object was 
plain: he was seeking a favorable position for a 
shot at me as I returned. I, however, was not in- 
clined to afford him the opportunity; quickly 
wheeling my horse, I rode to the top of the hill on 
my left, to ascertain if any more Indians were 
near.« I saw 18 or 20 walking and leading their 
horses up toward the one on the bluff. As they 
were between me and the ranch, it would only 
have been inviting death to attempt to retrace 
my route. Elk Creek has but few good fords; 
the nearest one about a mile below. Toward this 
I started on a dead run with the whole yelling 
horde in hot pursuit. Several tried to cut me off, 
but their horses mired down in the creek; about 
half of them kept directly on my trail, firing as 
they went, but none of their shots took effect. I 
gained the ford, dashed across the creek, and 
started up a rocky ravine that extended west to- 
ward the valley in which the ranch was situated. 

On reaching the outlet to the other valley I dis- 
mounted and took up a position behind some large 
boulders. Four of the red-skins were still after 
me and came within easy range by the time I 
was ready to receive them. The one at whom I 
fired dropped to the ground and did not move 
again, and the other three immediately dis- 
mounted and took to cover. They saw that it 
would be impossible to dislodge me, so they began 
making their way toward the creek. Fearing that 
the others would come up and flank my position, 
I mounted and started on. As I came in sight of 
the road an emigrant wagon outfit was just pass- 
ing along in the direction of the ranch. I had 


more trouble in getting up to them than a 10-year- 
old boy generally has in trying to sneak into a 
circus tent, for as soon as they saw me they 
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stopped the wagon and all hands got their guns 
out and ready—they thought it was an Indian 
coming after their hair. I took out my handker- 
chief and waved it at them; I swung my hat in 
the air and did everything I could think of to let 
them see I was a white man, but all I could see 
was a few heads bobbing in and out of the wagon. 

If the Indians had followed me up, about tne 
only show I would have had would have been to 
have crawled into a coyote hole and pulled the 
hole in after me. Finally, one of the men took 
a tumble to himself and then the rest tumbled 
and I went up to them. When I told them of my 
chase over the hill they were more scared than 
ever and begged me not to leave them. So I es- 
corted them to the ranch, where they camped for 
nearly a week in order to recruit up and get over 
their fright. 

I was afterwards appointed a Deputy U. S. 
Marshal, under John B. Raymond (who was then 
Marshal for Dakota Territory) and it was in the 
discharge of my official duties that my nerve and 
coolness were severely tested by several adven- 
tures. A warrant had been issued against a white 
man by the name of Sam Morris for stealing 
horses from the Indians at Rosebud Agency; it 
was learned that the man was at Valentine, Neb., 
and I was sent after him. The town at the time 
was headquarters for horse thieves, road agents, 
gamblers and others reprobates. I knew my man; 
saw him enter a saloon; followed him and found 
myself in the midst of a gang of desperadoes who 
were the terror of the country. I read my war- 
rant, with a Colt’s revolver in my hand, and told 
him to march. He obeyed as if in a daze, while 
his companions looked on, too dumbfounded at 
my audacity to utter a word. After we got out 
the captive asked permission to go into one of the 
stores to get some tobacco and other articles. He 
was allowed to do so. While we were there a 
stranger whispered to me that the gang would not 
allow me to leave town with my prisoner. I thanked 
him and soon made ready to start. I ordered my 
team brought to the front door of the store, or- 
dered my prisoner to get in, handcuffed him to 
the iron railing at the end of the seat and got in 
beside him. Laying my rifle across my knees in 
plain sight, I drove slowly past the saloon in 
front of which the criminals had now congre- 
gated; then turned and drove at a moderate pace 
toward Deadwood. Not a man offered to disturb 
me, neither was I followed. Alone, without sleep 
or rest, I took my man the entire distance, and 
lodged him in jail. I have often thought since 
that I was young and foolish then, for it is the 
greatest wonder in the world that I wasn’t killed 
right in the saloon. What undoubtedly saved me 
was the fact that I was a Government official and 
it was winter time, and had they killed me the 
troops would have got after them and run them 
out of their warm quarters. But I wouldn’t do 
the trick over again for a million plunks.—Capt. 
Geo. Bartlett in Texas Field. 
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TALE OF A PIONEER NAVIGATOR. 
By EpGar WHITE. 


In those exuberant days when the white-winged 
prairie schooners were creaking along the high- 
ways of the Middle West by the thousands, a 
pioneer attempt was made to navigate the Des 
Moines River by a stern-wheeled craft out of St. 
Louis. The steamer, Pearl No. 2, cleared the 
levee in April, 1849, and bravely started out on a 
voyage beset with as many perils as those likely 
to surround the Argonauts. Capt. Jesse H. Ben- 
son was in charge of the expedition and one-third 
owner of the boat. The cargo was salt, whiskey, 
plug and smoking tobacco, coffee, sugar, Holland 
herring, mackerel and candies—named in order 
of their respective proportions. There were no 
railroads in Missouri and Iowa then and it was 
known that the farmers had great bins of country 
produce which they were eager to exchange for 
the class of goods with which the Pearl was laden 
to the guards. Jimmie Kane, who was born in 
Tullamore, King’s County, Ireland, May 7, 1822, 
was one of the hardy crew that volunteered for 
the experimental voyage. Mr. Kane lives here 
and is as spry as the ordinary youngsters of 65 
or 70, in spite of his 86 years. Waiving some 
escaped details of the trip, Mr. Kane related his 
recollection of it as follows: 

‘* We knew that we were entering upon an al- 
most white field for business, and our captain 
calculated that he would get more gold for the 
hides, produce and things he brought back to St. 
Louis than if he had followed the universal 
epidemic and gone to California. On entering the 
Des Moines River at the corner of Missouri, we 
found it high and there was no trouble going 
up-stream. As we approached a village the pilot 
would turn the whistle loose until every man in 
the county or thereabouts had come hurrying down 
to the landing. At that time a steamboat on the 
Des Moines River would outrank, as a matter of 
exciting interest, a visit from an inhabitant of 
Mars today. After we had gotten the crowd to- 
gether, Capt. Benson mounted the capstan on the 
forecastle and told the natives that he was going 
up to Des Moines; he said for them to get their 
butter and eggs, bacon, venison and hides together 
and be down at the landing when he made the 
return trip; that he had on board a big cargo of 
the necessaries of life and would deal fair with 
them; then we would cast off and start up the 
stream again. The announcement was made at 
every village and the farmer folks began packing 
their goods. We succeeded in reaching what is 
now the city of Des Moines. Iowa had just been 
admitted to the Union as a State and preparations 
were under way to build the Capitol there. At 
that time there was only a warehouse and two or 
three other buildings. The whole country was ex- 
tremely primitive. We got all the eggs we wanted 
at 5 cts. a dozen. Butter, bacon and other articles 
we could keep were just as cheap. We could have 
taken thousands of prairie-chickens and other 
kinds of game at ridiculously low figures but had 


no way to keep them fresh until our arrival at 
St. Louis. 

‘* While at Des Moines the river began to go 
down and we hurriedly turned around and started 
back under a full head of steam. There were 
two or three dams that we had crossed easily going 
up but which we knew would stop us if the river 
kept falling. Hurried stops were made at the 
villages and quick trades closed with the pro- 
ducers. We got over the first dam all right but 
the second one caught us. It was a five-foot drop. 
The boat was tied up to a cottonwood tree and 
Capt. Benson called the crew together for a con- 
sultation. One man suggested that we take the 
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boat around on rollers. Another said the only 
thing to do was to abandon the boat until high 
water came and take the goods to St. Louis on a 
raft. Capt. Benson was a determined sort of a 
fellow and he didn’t propose to lose the reward 
of his venture; yet he didn’t see how he was going 
to get around it. At last he called me up and 
said: ‘ Jimmie, what do you think about it?’ 
‘* T was only a deckman and rather green in this 
country but I remembered having seen an Irish 
captain get a big canal boat through a desperate 
looking place and I told our captain that if he 
left the job to me something would happen. Of 
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course I had to outline the plan. He thought it 
was taking chances but no greater than to have 
left the boat on the other side of the fall. My 
scheme necessitated the tilting of the boilers for 
a minute or two and the head engineer, Ed Elliot, 
refused to be a party to the ensuing massacre. 
There were other members of the crew who de- 
clined to take part in the undertaking, saying we 
would either blow up the boat or sink it sure. 
Then it came to a question of volunteers. Capt. 
Benson undertook the important work in the wheel 
house. A young Irishman named Brady (who had 
been a sort of helper for Elliot) agreed to keep 
the engines going. Two men were needed at the 
capstan which worked the cables, to be connected 
with a tree on shore. Bob Ranson, part owner 
of the boat, offered to work there but could not 
get another man to help him. The chamber-maid, 
a great big negro woman who was as strong as 
any man on the boat, said to Capt. Benson: 
‘ Guess you kin let a lady lend a hand, Cap’n, so 
long’s dar ain’t any men heah!’ The haughty 
twist of her flat nose as she said this was so ad- 
mirable that the Captain promptly awarded her a 
post at the capstan. 

‘* As the chief promulgator of the scheme, I 
had to stand at the stern, near the wheel, and 
handle the rope which was to ease the craft down 
the log skids, Next to the engineer I expect that 
my position was the one of greatest danger, be- 
cause I knew the stern of the boat would sink 
some 7 or 8 ft. in the water and as I am only 
5 ft. 3 inches high, I had to figure on taking a 
dive for it. The tackle was made taut to a cot- 
tonwood tree on the shore, so as to swing the 
boat around right, and was to be cut by the clerk 
with an axe at the signal. The sun was going 
down and everything was ready. The Captain, 
way up in the wheel house, asked for the signal 
and I sang out to him ‘ Let her go! ’ 

‘* Young Brady set his engines to going full 
tilt; the clerk sliced the forward hawser and 
Pearl No. 2 started on her leap for life. The 
shore was crowded with spectators, who were bet- 
ting on the enterprise. Several surgeons, living 
in the neighborhood, had assembled for@the pur- 
pose of rendering humane attention. As the Irish- 
man says, ‘ The hind end of the boat was coming 
front.’ After the wheel cleared the dam it spun 
around in the air like a boy’s top; then the boat 
dipped and started on her downward journey. 
The water in the boiler settled down to one end 
and a roar like the discharge of a hundred mud 
valves sent white pillars of steam aloft through 
the pipes. It was a critical moment in the life of 
the Pearl and the crew that had elected to die 
with it. Young Brady stood by his engine like 
a grenadier of the Imperial Guard, in spite of 
the terrific howling of the boilers. A short ways 
past the centre the boat shot down like an 
avalanche, and I played mermaid for several 
awful minutes, it seemed, but 1 guess it was only 
a few seconds; then the stern rose up and the 
vessel slid down the river like a boy on a brand- 
new pair of skates. The Captain fired those mem- 
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bers of the crew who were asked to take a hand 
in the exploit but who refused. They had to get 
back home on flat boats or walk. 

‘¢ The trip was so successful, financially, that 
Capt. Benson followed the business up all the 
small streams running out from the Father of 
Waters. I recollect we made one trip nearly to 
Chillicothe, Mo.; it was then a little frontier vil- 
lage of some thirty houses. We went up in town 
and found it full of prairie schooners bound for 
California. The oxen were almost famished for 
water, the drivers not knowing that they were 
within a few miles of the river. The Argonauts 
took everything we had on board and paid-us well 
for it, after we had showed them where to get 
water. At that time one could ascend a hill near 
Chillicothe, and, looking eastward, see white 
covered wagons as far as his eyes would reach. It 
was the never ending pilgrimage to the Land of 
Gold. 

‘* The deck hands on the Pearl earned their 
salary. They were subject to duty any hour, day 
or night. Sometimes they would be called out 
in a terrific storm to chop trees out of the way or 
to help pry the boat off of a sand-bar. Over- 
hanging limbs had to be cut or sawed off and old 
logs fished out of the stream so the boat could get 
by. I often thought that the Mud Turtle would 
have been a more comprehensive name for the 
steamer, but it is a source of gratification to me 
that even in my youthful days I had the good 
sense to keep this opinion from the Captain. 

‘* The Pearl never got into a hole she couldn’t 
get out of, somehow. She was left high and dry 
in cornfields, was wedged in between trees and had 
deputy sheriffs chasing her for scaring cattle with 
her steam pipes, but she lived to make a fortune 
for her owners and only went out of commission 
after the railroads began crawling into her ter- 
ritory.’’ 

SS 


DOWN YORK STATE WAY. 





Whatever argument may be brought to bear 
against the resident, nonresident and alien shoot- 
ing license question, there is one that cannot be 
lost sight of. It is that New York State is in- 
fested in season and out of season with alien 
gunners. Compel them to produce a license en- 
titling them to hunt or pay a fine, and alien 
gunners will not be so abundant as they are at 
present. This great State employs less than 100 
game protectors. We believe it is improbable 
that any resident who hunts in season will ob- 
ject to the payment of $1.00 for a shooting 
license, provided the money goes toward the em- 
ployment of more protectors. The efforts made 
last winter to pass a law of this sort were not 
as strongly supported as they should have been, 
and the legislators did not wish to incur the dis- 
pleasure of their constituents, some of whom be- 
lieve any measure prohibiting free hunting is a 
direct blow to their ideas of independence, while 
others will fight it as they have always fought 
tax payments.—Forest and Stream, 
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GALVANIZED STEEL HULL BOAT. 





The accompanying photograph is that of a gal- 
vanized steel hull boat, built by the Rippley 
Hardware Co., Grafton, Ills. This boat has been 
delivered to Capt. W. D. Connor, Engineer Corps, 
U. 8. A., Little Rock, Ark. She is 25 ft. long 
by 4 ft. 2 inches beam and has a seating capacity 
of 12 people. The hull is of No. 16-gauge gal- 
vanized steel. She is of the V stern type, is fitted 
with a 17-horse power Ferro engine and made a 
speed of 14 miles per hour on her trial trip. 


OUR GLORIOUS SOUTHWEST. 








It is high time for the artists to come upon 
the Southwest. Here, as everywhere else that 





see her in a French hat and dress. In Peru and 
Chile, in Central America and in Brazil, they 
have all come into the planing mill. There is no 
visible nationality any more—except with a few 
old-fashioned people of certain ceremonial times, 
which even the monkey-march of Civilization has 
not yet overwhelmed. I would not condescend to 
ask any artist which is better worthy of his 
brush—these National dresses or the deadly 
universal likeness which is so rapidly replacing 
them. The few scattering pictures here set forth 
not only ask the question but answer it. The 
first reason why the Southwest is still the Artists’ 
Paradise is, because there are thousands of people 
still so unspoiled that they wear the immemorial 
garb. The manta and the buck-skin—even the 
G-string and the overcoat and panties of gypsum 
stain—may not be as polite but are certainly 











Civilization touches, the artistic is evaporating 
ike snow before the sun. Within my personal 
acquaintance, there were a dozen National cos- 
tumes in vogue in the Southwest, absolutely dif- 
ferent one from the other, yet as stirringly pic- 
turesque as any in the world. The National 
costume of the Pueblo’ Indians—particularly of 
the women—has never been surpassed anywhere 
in either comfort or picturesqueness. Civilization 
has .triumphed by introducing the mother-hubbard. 
The charro costume of Mexico—neither in Abys- 
sinia, nor in the court of the fourteenth Louis, 
nor anywhere else in the world, has there been 
a more picturesque garb. Within a few years 
the Mexican hacendado has abandoned it. The 
same thing is going on everywhere. In Mexico, 
thank God! when a lady goes to the service of 
God at mass in the morning, she must wear the 
old-time costume, with the beautiful mantilla— 
but after that, the rest of the day, you will 








THE NEW MODEL 25-FOOT RIPPLEY LAUNCH. 





more artistic than hand-me-down suits at $2.98.— 
Charles F. Lummis in Out West. 


—_—~. 


GAME COMMISSIONER Farr informs us that 
evasion of the game and fish importation license 
law will no longer be tolerated in Colorado— 
adding that it has become a common practice for 
unlicensed persons to procure wild ducks and 
other game from Oklahoma through the licensed 
agents and peddle them in the cities, after paying 
the licensed men a slight commission, Mr. Farr 
intends bringing charges against both parties to 
the transaction. One case against a Denver man 
has already been filed in Justice De Lappe’s 
court. Mr. Farr is not certain in what way the 
law may be applied to the case, but says the 
commission will fight hard to compel each man 
handling imported game to pay the $50 license 


exacted by the State. ‘ 
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WirtH the brilliant crimson of his wattles and 
the burnished blackish-green and bronze of his 
plumage, surely the wild gobbler is the King of 
American Game Birds. Does Wild Tom suspect 
danger, that he stands so keenly alert on the old 
stump? Who knows but what some dweller of 
the Ozark Hills is drawing bead on him at this 
very moment. Brave old fellow! May the bullet 
miss him and may he fly away, to long enjoy the 
free life of the open which we all love so well. 
The original picture from which our little cut is 
made is a beautifully colored wall hanger, 26 by 














16 inches in size. It is a reproduction from an 
oil painting by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, and will 
be sent, prepaid, to any sportsman mentioning 
Sports AFIELD and enclosing 15 cts., stamps or 
silver, by the Ithaca Gun Co., Dept. Nine, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 


_ 





GooD AGENTS are wanted for the Mason Filter, 
made by Geo. A. A. Mason, 44 Rimbach Ave., 
Hammond, ind. This is a good proposition, and 
up-to-date men fully realize that impure water 
causes typhoid fever and other diseases which are 
entirely eliminated by use of the Mason filter. It 
costs nothing to learn the full details and our 
readers should safeguard their health. 
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Frep STONE’s shoot at Denver developed high 
scores, although the duek season kept the attend- 
ance down to 22. High professional averages 
were won by Messrs. Plank and Bowman, tying 
with 9314 per cent.—both using U. M. C. shells. 
Max Hensler pulled down the Ithaca Gun Handi- 
cap—score 90 per cent. 

* * * 

MANY individual sportsmen and clubs are now 
introducing foreign game birds with the best 
possible results. The Hungarian partridge is one 
of the favorite game birds and will do well in any 
section of the country. Messrs. Wenz & Mack- 
ensen publish a very interesting booklet entitled 
**Some Facts About the Hungarian Partridge.’’ 
It will be sent free to any sportsman who will 
mention Sports AFIELD and address Wenz & 
Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 

* * * 

THE CHICAGO TABLE SupPLy Co., 1243 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, being desirous of working up a 
large outside order trade, offer in this issue vo 
send six full-size bottles of choice wine for $2.85, 
express prepaid. The wine can be all one kind or 
assorted, as the customer may prefer. Their 
goods are first-class and they will do exactly what 
their ad. states. If you do not wish to order 
today, send in your name for their mailing lists 
and receive their various Special Offers from time 
to time. 

. + *. 

THE fur season is ‘‘ripe,’’ and our readers 
should carefully read the advertisement of A. 
Rogers & Co., 75 River St., Aurora, Ills. With an 
experience of over 25 years in the business they 
offer as a special inducement to shippers the fact 
that their grading is right, their prices ditto, and 
for especially fine specimens they pay a premium. 
A. Rogers & Co. also manufacture Nature’s ani- 
mal baits—which ‘‘gets them’’—furnished free 
to regular shippers. They will send sample for 
25 ets. or three trappers’ names. As these baits 
are made for different animals, request should 
specify for what animals wanted. 

x * * 

HAMILTON PERCIVAL of Glover, Vermont, writes 
under date Oct. 26. ‘‘A bill has just passed the 
House and Senate, authorizing the Governor to 
declare a closed season on all game. Gov. Prouty 
did so at once, and the decision was sent by wire, 
to be posted in all conspicuous places, as the deer 
season was only four days off. The action was 
taken because of the extreme dry weather and 
the many forest fires now raging that were caused 
by the careless use of fire-arms and the anticipated 
starting of more. The Governor has, therefore, 
declared the season on all game closed from now 
until some time later, when in his judgment the 


condition of the weather and forests shall make 


hunting safe. It is expected that the season will 
be declared open later on—after rain and snow 
shall have lessened the danger.’’ 
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PHEASANTS 


I have now for sale a superb flock of English Ring 
Neck Pheasants. Just right for breeding this coming sea- 
son; all nice, tame, hand raised birds, larger and worth 
twice as much as the imported wild ones, I also have for 
sale a nice lot of full plumage, golden and silver pheasants; 
also 1908 hatch of these varieties. 

I take pleasure in announcing that the first edition of 
my catalog, on which I have been working for some time 
past, is now ready. 

This book is 7x10 inches in size, containing over sixty 
pages—forty of which are full-page color plates and half- 
tones of pheasants, wild ducks, etc., together with a full 
description of these birds, their habits, habitat and char- 
acteristics. Also half-tone engravings of breeding pens, 
brooder coops, coops for setting hens and other appliances 
of my perfection which are used on the farm, including a 
list of special feeds. In fact this elegant book shows by 
true photographic illustrations how pheasants, wild ducks, 
etc., are raised in immense numbers on the largest and 
most successful game propagating farm in the world. 

Many other valuable features are incorporated between 
its covers, making it the most complete and artistic work 
of the kind ever presented. 

It should, be borne in mind, however, that this catalog 
which has entailed so much work, research and expense, 
was not designed to be aimlessly circulated, but is intended 
only for those who will value and appreciate an effort not 
only of a thoroughly practical nature, but of true artistic 
worth as well. 

To achieve this result I have resorted to the expedient 
of making a charge of $1.00 per copy. On receipt of the 
price, a copy will be forwarded to you, together with a cer- 
tificate good for one dollar to apply on any purchase you 
may make of me at any time, so in reality this beautiful 
and valuable work is free to all my customers. 


WALLAGE EVANS, 


Game Propagating Farm, Oak Park, Ill. 








KARR PORTABLE HOUSES 


Suitable for Summer Cottages, Winter Dwellings, 
Garages, Etc. The only Portable House with 
steel frame. Substantially constructed. Ready 
made in sections. Erected in a few hours. 

WE MAKE ALL SIZES. 


Save expense and avoid “guess work” on cost 
of your building. 


Four. room house $275 and upwards. 





Write us for estimates. 

State size of house you want. 

We will make price for House Com- 
plete—delivered to your town. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices, 


KARR PORTABLE HOUSE C0O., 
605 Belle Plaine Ave., Chicago, Ills. 














“It’s Birds Sure” 


Dog and man know it. The 
man also knows that his shells 
are right because they are loaded 
with — eet Celtie Veiatlacte MM oh 
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the name that guarantees ex- 
cellence. Du Pont brands are: 


Shotgun Smokeless 


DUPONT 
HAZARD 


“INFALLIBLE” 
“NEW SCHULTZE" 
“NEW E. C. Improved” 


Black Sporting Powders 


L. & R. “ORANGE EXTRA SPORTING"’ 
HAZARD KENTUCKY RIFLE 
DU PONT RIFLE 


Insist on having all your shells 
loaded with Du Pont brands. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 


OUR will interest you—Fac-similes of 
OFFER Portraits of Winners of National 
Field Trial Championships. Write 

Dept. 4, Du Pont Co., Wilmington, DeL 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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THE BEST ALL-ROUND CHOKES. 





In answer to Geo. R. Coyle’s inquiry about 
guns, chokes, etc., I can say I am something of 
a gun crank myself, having used a shotgun since 
I could carry one: 

My ideal gun is a 12-gauge 30-inch barrels, 
both barrels modified choke for ducks, geese or 
any large birds. A 26 or 28-inch barrels, cylin- 
der bore, for quail, rabbits, ete., or to shoot large 
shot, or buckshot. for turkeys, geese, deer, etc., 
I want both barrels bored alike—either choked or 
cylinder bored. I am not in favor of two differ- 
ent bores in the same gun. 

I go hunting every chance I get and shoot a 
27-inch 12-gauge cylinder bore gun, and can get 
my birds at a fair distance. Can also get a red 
squirrel from the top of any tree in this locality, 
and generally get as good a bag as my friends 
of the choke-bore persuasion. 

Freeport, Illinois. H. M. Wippowson. 


—_—_—_—_ 


MARBLE’S ANTI-RUST ROPES. 





Doubtless you have more than once taken your 
gun from its case, only to find the bore rusted. 
You can prevent this by using Marble’s Anti-Rust 
Ropes, which are made for shotguns, rifles and 
revolvers. 

They are made to fit the full length of the 











barrels. When saturated with oil, the ropes ex- 
clude all air and moisture and make it impos- 
sible for the barrels to rust or become pitted. 
The best oil to use is Marble’s Nitro-Solvent Oil. 
It clean’ and protects guns from the corrosive 
action of all powders.. Write for new 1909 cata- 
logue to W. L. Marble, 104 to 132 Delta Ave., 
Gladstone, Mich. 


——$ << —_____ 


A REMARKABLE CASE. 





Tuberculosis has been classed among the incur- 
able diseases and therefore the advertisement of 
the Salvar Remedy Co., 1513 Olive St., St. Louis, 
Mo., should attract much attention. They state 
that Salvar will cure what has been pronounced 
true consumption; and such is their faith in Sal- 
var that they will furnish this remedy free of all 
cost of every character to clinics composed of regu- 
lar physicians of standing and to regular hospitals 
for test purposes. Health is always preferable to 
disease, and even sportsmen are at times afflicted. 
Full information and 100-page book will be sent 
free upon application to the Salvar Remedy Co., 
1513 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Tue Tri-State Championship Cup (covering the 
championship of Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky) 
was won by G. W. Wagoner of Indiana, who 
scored 93 per cent., using steel-lined U. M. C. shot 
shells. 

* * * 

AT the recent Western Handicap, B. F. Veach, 
shooting Peters factory-loaded shells, tied for 1st 
place in the big event, breaking 96 ex 100. In 
the Preliminary Handicap J. M. Hughes (also 
shooting Peters factory loads) was High Profes- 
sional, scoring 92 ex 100 from the 19-yd. mark. 
y * * * 

Cuas. P. Hupsparp of Atlantic, Iowa, accom- 
panied by his nephew, Horace M. Hubbard of 
San Diego, Cal., paid Sports AFIELD a pleasant 
visit last week. Everybody knows the Sage of 
Atlantic, whose capital articles on doggy topics 
and other matters of interest to sportsmen scintil- 
late with logic, wit and a fine sense of the human- 
ities. Horace M. takes after his uncle Don Carlos 
in his fondness for outdoor life—being a good 
trap and field shot and one of the leading lights 
of the San Diego High School foot-ball team. 

*x * * 

Frep W. GOSHORN, the well-known West Vir- 
ginia author and editor, writes as follows: ‘‘ You 
see, the reason, I asked about that boat is this: 
a friend and myself are figuring on taking a 
cruise from Charleston, on the Kanawha River, 
to Florida, Cuba and Central America, via the 
Kanawha, Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and the 
Gulf of Mexico, and we want a sail-boat for the 
purpose. We would rather use a gasoline craft, 
but fear that it would be impossible to secure 
the necessary fuel after leaving the States.’’ 

* * * 

THE CHICK CAN OPENER cuts a perfect circle 
with smooth edges, so that cans may be used for 
other purposes in camp and elsewhere. It is not 
only a new invention, but a rarely excellent one. 
If you have ever ‘‘gashed’’ your hand while 
using the ordinary can opener, the Chick Opener 
will appeal to you the first time you use it. It 
readily adjusts itself to different cans, up to 
and including the one-gallon size. It is made 
by Chick & Braconier, 318 Mulberry St., Rockford, 
Ills., and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
50 ets. An attractive proposition for good agents. 

* + * 

Ir is when winter winds do blow that the 
hunter and trapper has an appetite like unto a 
two-edged sword. Then is when one appreciates 
hot coffee or a grouse split in two and broiled 
over the glowing coals. If equipped with the 


Sackett Camp Broiler, made by H. R. Sackett, 
Rockford, Ills., there need be no further anxiety. 
Though weighing only 26 ounces, this broiler will 
stand up under all the work you can put upon it. 
Best of all, it is inexpensive—only costing 75 cts., 
prepaid to any address. It is a good thing; send 
in your address and get one. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


the most highly prized gift 
for man or boy is a famous 


Stevens Rifle, Shotgun or Pistol a 


Made in all calibres, gauges, weights and icatibaiesila most 
extensive line representing the output of one manufacturer. 








Ask your Dealer. Insist on STEVENS. If Send 5 cents in stamps for 160 page Illustrated 
you cannot obtain, we ship direct, express Catalogue. Describes every arm in detail and 
prepaid, upon receipt of Catalogue Price. embodies excellent Xmas Present Suggestions. 

















Our popular book by Dan Beard, “Guns and Gunning,” will be sent to any address in paper 
cover for 20 cents in stamps; or cloth bound, stamped in gilt, for 30 cents. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 


P. O. BOX 5680, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
sail 
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NOTES FROM NEW BRUNSWICK. 





The hunting season in New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Eastern Quebec is about drawing to a 
close and from all reports at hand it has not only 
been the most successful but also the most pleas- 
ant one for many years. The conditions for camp- 
ing out and for travelling through the woods are 
simply ideal. No rain to speak of fell since June. 
The woods are dry and pleasant, the brooks cold 
and clear, which also applies to the lakes, and 
trout are taking the fly much later than usual. 
Partridges are more plentiful than they have been 
for 10 years, owing mainly to the fact that the 
parent birds were enabled to bring up large flocks 
in the beautiful summer weather which prevailed. 
Add to these facts the information that moose, 
caribou and deer are practically without limit, 
and what more could be desired? It may safely 
be declared that not a day passed during the time 
from June until Nov. 1 that passengers and train- 
men on the Intercolonial Railway did not see 
moose or deer along the woods bordering the rail- 
way between Moncton and Campbellton, and it was 
no unusual feat for local sportsmen from such 
towns as Neweastle, Bathurst and Campbellton to 
go out in the morning and return at night with a 
moose which was shot in the meantime. If there 
was a party of sportsmen who did not get game— 
that is, a foreign party properly guided—this sea- 
son, I have yet to hear of it. One sportsman re- 
ports seeing about 40 moose before he picked the 
head that suited him. It might also be mentioned 
that bear are also very plentiful this fall, many 
sportsmen securing some fine bear skins, which 
they value almost as much as their moosehead 
trophies. At latest reports the amount of licenses 
paid into the Government of New Brunswick is 
about $32,000, as against $28,000 last year. 

The eastern part of Nova Scotia is getting to 
be a great moose-hunting country. Large lakes 
and many streams make it a splendid feeding 
ground for the animals, and, the Government being 
now fully awake to the benefits of protection, we 
may expect to see moose increase there very 
rapidly. There is also magnificent trout fishing 
and some very fair salmon fishing to be had there 
in proper season—particularly in the Cape Breton 
streams. Large tuna are taken at Mira, and this 
resort aims at a reputation equal to that of Santa 
Catalina Island some day. EpwarpD HICKSON. 

Moncton, New Brunswick. 


——$_>—____- 


THE GREAT NORTH COUNTRY. 





Nimrod was a mighty hunter, but had he hunted 
in the Temagami region he would have been a 
mightier one. Nimrod hunted for glory, but 
Temagamians hunt for game. Those Indians who 
made the first canoe of birch bark long ago 
were our greatest benefactors. The children of 
these Indians know the canoe, and they know 
how to use it, and if you go to Temagami next 
summer they will paddle your canoe in their own 
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superb way. They will be the best guides you 
ever had. Students who camp in summer along 
the Temagami lakes are able to do two years’ 
work in one. Finest of fishing and hunting. 
Easy of access by the Grand Trunk Railway sys- 
tem. For information and beautiful descriptive 
publication, sent free, apply to G. W. Vaux, Room 
917, Merchants Loan and Trust Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


> 


FOR THE SPORTSMAN’S DEN. 





The set of hunting pictures advertised in this 
issue by Emil Hendrich of Washington, Mo., 
should keenly interest every duck shooter in the 
country. The pictures are different from all other 
hunting pictures, in that they successfully com- 
bine the work of six different artists. They are 
no glossy lithographs or three-color half-tones, 
but each picture is the work of the artist’s brush. 
Write him and he will tell you more about them 
and will also send you, free, a set of half-tone 
reproductions—5 by 7 inches—to give you a bet- 
ter idea of the pictures. 

ee eee 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





MASTER FRANKLIN H. STEDMAN, son of the 
popular sportsman author, E. K. Stedman of 
Savanna, Ills., visited the Sports Afield sanctum 
recently. Anglers in the Northern Mississippi 
Valley should take note of this young man, who 
knows lots more about the ways of game fish than 
his bright, boyish face would indicate. 

* 49 
Epwarp HIcKson writes from Moncton, 


New 
Brunswick, under date Nov. 25: ‘‘We are having 
a great season this year. Fine weather yet, and 
many parties going into the woods tomorrow— 
still-hunting along the Miramichi. Among them, 
a well-known Antwerp sportsman and two from 
Berlin, Germany. ’’ 
* * * 

IN a telegraph inter-club match between Lex- 
ington and Chicago, the Chicagoans won out by 
38 targets. There were 10 men on a team, each 
shooting at 100 targets, and Chicago broke 89.6 
per cent. Seven out of the 10 winners (including 
the three highest scores, made by J. 8S. Young, 
Harry Dunnill and J. R. Graham) shot U. M. C. 
Nitro Club shells. 

* * * 

THE SPOKANE GUN CLUB opened its new grounds 
at Moran Prairie Nov. 1, with 6 events among 
members. Grant Ware fired the 1st shot and 
broke the 1st clay target—shooting at 50 during 
the day and breaking 24 (which is going some for 
a boy). The best shooting was by H. M. McElroy 
(163 ex 170). J. D. Farmin broke 177 ex 200; 
Tom Ware broke 65 ex 75; Phil Humple, 81 ex 
100. The shooters all agree that the new grounds 


are the best in the Northwest—the complete sky 
background being one of the best in the country. 
A two days’ tournament will be held Feb. 8 and 9, 
with from $400 to $600 added money. ; 
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Handing Out Money 
for ‘Nerve Medicine” and keeping right on drinking coffee, is like 
pouring oil on a fire with one hand and water with the other. 


Coffee contains a drug—Caffeine—and much of the “‘nervous- 
ness,’ headaches, insomnia, indigestion, loss of appetite, and a long 
train of ails, come from the regular use of coffee. 


Prove it by leaving off coffee 10 days and use well made 
Postum Food Coffee. 


Such a test works at both ends of the problem: you leave 
off the drug, caffeine (contained in coffee), and you take on the 
' rebuilding food elements in Postum. 


A personal test will prove that “ There’s a Reason” for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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I notice an article in the October Sports AFIELD 
—A Disgusted Pointer. I have noticed this trait 
in several dogs—all Pointers except one, which 
was just a plain dog, but he was well up in the 
art of treeing squirrels. I have hunted squirrels 
with him many a day, and never saw him show 
any disposition to quit until one day, when I was 
out with an old .22-calibre rifle that I could not 
hit anything with. Dick had treed several squir- 
rels and I had either missed them or they had 
gotten into their holes before I could hit them. 
All at once Dick looked at me with ears and tail 
drooping and refused to hunt any more. I tried 
to make him hunt, when he promptly tucked his 
tail and went home. 

I have hunted for the past 3 years in Missis- 
sippi with an English pointer that would always 
show the greatest pleasure when there were 3 or 
4 birds for him to retrieve, after he had made a 
good stand on a covey. But if a covey got up and 
no birds dropped, old Tom seemed to be more 
disappointed than the shooters. And if it was 
repeated very often he would quit hunting and 
come in and slink along as if he had been whipped. 

Freeport, Illinois. H. M. Wippowson. 


> 


A SIZABLE TARPON. 

A. W. Hooper, vice-president of the Aransas 
Pass Tarpon Club, while fishing at Aransas Pass 
with the regulation Catalina Island light tackle, 
caught a tarpon measuring 5 ft. 11 inches—the 
biggest silver king ever caught with a 6-ounce tip 
and 9-thread line. Hon. L. P. Streeter, founder 
of the club, held the record up to the time of Col. 
Hooper’s achievement, with a tarpon measuring 5 
ft. 9 inches. It took 1 hour and 30 minutes to 
land Col. Hooper’s fish and the angler caught a 
total of 11 tarpon in 8 days’ fishing. 

To catch a tarpon on light tackle had been 
declared impossible until Mr. Streeter demon- 
strated its feasibility and organized the Aransas 
Pass Tarpon Club for the purpose of stimulating 
interest in light-tackle fishing in the waters fre- 
quented by the silver king. 


—$—$—_$ 2 


THE PRESERVATION OF FISHES. 





Epitor Sports AFIELD:—The specimen of trout 
wuich [you recently sent me from Alaska was too 
poorly) preserved, and too badly mutilated to per- 
mit of} specific identification. As you requested, I 
will add a few suggestions regarding the preserva- 
tion of! fishes which may be helpful to some of your 
reader. 

The’ best method is to kill the fish in the pre- 
serving fluid—a solution of 1 part of Formalde- 
hyde (Formalin) and from 20 to 30 parts of 
water. A small amount of Formalin should then 
be injected into the body cavity of fishes over 6 
inches in length, or a slit should be made on the 
ventral surface. The Formalin injected should be 


' ple want good agents. 
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diluted with from 4 to 10 times its volume. 


If 
kept cool, the Formalin penetrates rapidly, and 
quite large specimens can be preserved without 


injection on the ventral slit. Formalin can be 
had in almost every drug-store. For temporary 
work it is better than alcohol, is cheaper and is 
much more easy to handle. 

If fishes die in water, and remain in it some 
time afterwards, they do not make good speci- 
mens. To ship specimens of fishes, they should 
each be wrapped with muslin or cheese-cloth, to 
prevent their rubbing each other or being rubbed 
by the container. If the fish is once cured, it 
ean be shipped without any preservative, but it 
must be so packed that it will not become dry 
in transit. Seto E. MEEK. 

Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 


— 


KING OF ALL SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 


The action of the Dust King compound is such 
that it not only acts as a dust settler, but also 
thoroughly cleanses the floor—leaving it bright 
and sanitary and with a wax finish. It is the 
greatest dust absorber we have ever seen, and is 
unequaled for cleaning floors, carpets, rugs, mat- 
ting, etc. A winner wherever shown, Dust King 
is today used by hundreds of our best stores, 
hotels, banks and factories. The Dust King peo- 
For free sample and prices, 
address Dust King Co., 119 Market St., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


——_—a——— 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Ar El Paso, during the Arizona State Sports- 
men’s Association meet, U. M. C. shells were much 
in evidence. They tied for the Individual Cham- 
pionship, were used by the majority of the cham- 
pion teams and made the high score over all ama- 
teurs and professionals in the gun of J. G. Na- 
quin, who broke 469 ex 500. Close behind was 
W. F. Cobb, and Henry Myer was able to bear 
away the McVeigh Handicap Medal as the result 
of his steel-lined U. M. C. shells and his own 
splendid skill. 


* * * 


At the recent Pennsylvania state shoot, Fred 
Coleman, shooting an ANSLEY H. Fox gun, was 
the only one to get through the entire live-bird 
program with 45 straight kills. Other noteworthy 
events were the winning by Mr. Hebbard, with his 
ANSLEY H. Fox gun, of the handsome trophy 
given at the annual shoot of the Westport Gun 
‘Club, and the winning of tie final championship 
for the season of the McKeesport Gun Club by 
L. W. Cannon. It is winnings like these, joined 


to its high-grade quality, that have already won 
for the ANSLEY H. Fox gun an enviable reputa- 
tion in the shooting world. A beautiful art cata- 
logue will be sent on request to any sportsman 
mentioning Sports AFIELD by the A. H. Fox Gun 
Co., 4682 North 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fur Skin Dressing— Dyeing Taxidermy 


Twenty-three Years’ 
Practical Experience. 


Perfect Equipment— 
Modern Methods. 


Fair Prices— 


Prompt Delivery. 
QUALITY ? None Better 


GOLD MEDAL awarded by the Trans-Mississippi and 
International Exposition, Omaha, 1898. 
Write for Price-list. 


FRANK MARTIN, 486 Prospect Avenue, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




















NEW 
LYMAN RECEIVER SIGHT 


Patented July 16, 1907. 


Where and How to 
HUNT AND TRAP 


fm Game and Fur-Bearing Animals | 
fm) is toldin each and every issue of 


| HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER | 


ma) an illustrated magazine of infor- 
| mation for Hunters, Traders and | 
Trappers containing 128 to 200 
} pages each month, Subscription | 
ma; $1.00 a year; single copy 10 cents. 
Trial Offer to new subscribers 

three months 20 cents. 


\ } A. R. HARDING PUB. CO. 

: ; A Colu . le 

No. 41. Price, $4.50. Lee mbes, Obie 
At present made for the : og ; 


Winchester 1905 and 1907 Models and 
Remington Autoloading Rifles. 
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The graduated scale on slide and method of elevat- 


ing permit very close adjustment, Aperture is adjusted SPORTSMEN'S SUPPLIES 
by means of a screw. Honest Goods. Bottom Prices. 
Send for Catalogue, Square Deal Guaranteed 
tal 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION, ages ye 


Tr POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 
ee ee errs a a Me 410 Main St., Cincinnati. 
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At Smithville, Tex., L. I. Wade won high pro- 
fessional average—121 ex 125. G. W. Oliver won 
high amateur average—100 ex 125. Both used 
Peters factory-loaded shells. 

* * * 

IN a recent shoot in Chicago the Police Depart- 
ment defeated the U. S. regulars. The police 
were winners by a nice margin, and each one of 
them shot the U. M. C. factory-loaded .38 S. & W. 
special cartridge. 

e © 

Scott’s HEALING OINTMENT, manufactured by 
A. Seott & Co., 194 Orleans St., Chicago, is in- 
valuable for man or beast—being antiseptic, a 
germicide and affording prompt relief for burns, 
catarrh, rheumatism and bruises of every descrip- 
tion. Free samples are sent to any address upon 
application. Kindly mention Sports AFIELD when 
you write. 

* * * 

THE 1909 catalogue of the E. A. Pflueger Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, is a handsome work of 116 
pages, 8 by 11 inches in size, and a veritable 
library of information to all fishermen and the 
sporting goods trade generally. Dealers every- 
where should send in their names for a copy of 
this catalogue, which accurately lists and illus- 
trates everything used by fishermen on lake, river 
and ocean. Kindly mention Sports AFIELD when 
you write. 

- . so 

STAMMERING and stuttering are certainly great 
afflictions, and while many pretend to cure by un- 
natural and trick methods, which are of no lasting 
benefit, the Northwestern School for Stammerers, 
600 Galena St., Milwaukee, Wis. (whose advertise- 
ment appears in this issue), is an incorporated 
institution and a thoroughly reliable school for the 
cure of speech impediments. Those of our readers 
who are afflicted should send for the school’s in- 
teresting 90-page book, ‘‘ The New Era for Stam- 
merers,’’ which will be sent free to any reader 
of Sports AFIELD on receipt of request. 


s- * * 


THE Reuss Boat, made by the Reuss Boat Co., 
Belleville, Ill., marks a new departure in boat 
building. The inverted keel is a decided advan- 
tage—insuring the boat’s easier direction and 
manipulation in shallow water. A 14-ft. Reuss 
boat, complete, weighs less than 70 Ibs. They are 
made of best Louisiana cypress, covered with 
marine glue and strong canvas, and in many ways 
are ideal boats for duck hunting. A. C. Reuss is 
himself an experienced sportsman and knows what 
a boat ought to be and what it has to do. These 
boats are also provided with air-chambers, making 
them non-sinkable. 

* * * 

SILBERMAN BROTHERS, 120 to 128 Michigan St., 
Chicago (established 1866), are among the leaders 
in their line, being favorably known to shippers of 
raw furs throughout this country and the Cana- 
dian Northwest. They have established this im- 
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mense business by fair dealing and prompt pay- 
ments—their prices being absolutely in accord 
with their quotations, which they will gladly send 
free to all our readers. Their grading is correct 
and based on actual values; they are also the 
originators of the system of keeping each ship- 
ment separate until advised that valuation is sat- 
isfactory to shipper and have followed this rule 
for a quarter of a century. 
eS a -@ 

From 1830 to 1908—78 years of actual tests— 
Germol has demonstrated that it is in fact the 
King of Disinfectants. Wherever it is used insect 
life cannot possibly exist. For poultry, it in- 
stantly destroys all parasites, cures roup, chicken 
cholera and prevents disease; for sheep and lambs, 
Germol Sheep Dip kills ticks and cures scab and 
stomach worms; for horses and cattle, Germol 
cures cuts and wounds of all kinds; for hogs, it 
destroys lice and prevents cholera; while for 
dogs, it destroys all parasites, cures wounds and 
beautifies the coat. For mankind, at home or in 
éamp, Germol is invaluable. It is sold by all drug- 
gists in 4, 8 and 16-0z. bottles. To ‘‘ show you ”’ 
the Germol Co. will send a 4-oz. bottle to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 25 cts. on a positive guarantee 
that it will accomplish all that is here set forth. 
“« Sheep Diseases and How to Cure Them ”’ sent 
free upon application to the Germol Co., 4319 
Champlain Ave., Chicago, Il. 


* a 7 


THE Motor CYCLE is here to stay and is rapidly 
increasing in popularity. The Armae Motor Cycle, 
made by the Armac Motor Co., 476 Carroll Ave., 
Chicago, has established records wherever entered 
in hill-climbing contests, endurance contests or 
open competition races. The 3 horse-power Armac 
for 1909 includes many practical and exclusive 
features. Armac motor cycles have been built for 
the past 7 years, and from first to last are still 
running. The Acorn has become the sturdy Oak. 
One user of an Armac has ridden over 13,000 miles 
in two years in a daily service and worn out only 
one belt. Armac parts, including the engine, are 
made in its own factory and nothing which is not 
perfect is allowed to enter into the construction of 
the machine. The Armac’s simplicity of construc- 
tion is seen at a glance and especial attention is 
given to detail, in order to meet the requirements 
of the all-round motorist. These motor cycles are 
made in various styles, including side car and tan- 
dem. The Armae Motor Co. are looking for good 
agents in unoccupied territory and invite corre- 
spondence. Full details sent on application. 


—_ << 


A PRAIRIE BREEZE. 


Offices of Doctors CLEVELAND, AND MILLS, 
Anthony, Kansas. 

Find enclosed $1.50 for Sports AFIELD—the 
best journal that is printed today. I cannot be 
without it. Even my 5-year-old boy keeps asking 
for it days before its arrival. 

H. S. Miuus, M. D. 
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Leading Raw Fur Dealers 


Established 1866. 


122-124-126-128 Michigan Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


iy We Will ABSOLUTELY PAY 
PRICES as Quoted by Us. 
Write for our 
Price-List. 





jt will be 9 very great favor if you will mention “Sports Atield” when writing advertisers 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
L. H. Rem won high general average at the 
Rushville, Ind., shoot—scoring 145 ex 150. He 


used Peters shells. 
* * 


Dog OWNERS will be interested in the line of 
dog collars and furnishings manufactured by H. 
W. Kraus & Son, 409 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Established in 1868, this firm is well known 
to the trade and our readers will make no mistake 
in sending for their illustrated booklet and price- 
list, which are sent free. 


* * * 

As you will see by reading our advertising 
pages, Sports AFIELD stands prepared to reward 
all its friends who may see fit to show their appre- 
ciation by sending us anywhere from six to 150 
subscribers. Although we have not so far pub- 
lished any regular Premium List, if you will let 
us know what article or book you would like, we 
will let you know the number of subscriptions re- 
quired to receive it. Any premium sent out by 
Sports AFIELD will be strictly a first-class article. 


* * * 


ALL who are interested in gasoline lighting for 
the studio, home or store, should write the Tures 
Mfg. Co., 394 Sixth St., Milwaukee, Wis., for full 
details of their system. They have a _ perfect 
generator, which can be automatically cleaned and 
regulated, together with a patented air bell which 
mixes the gasoline and air in perfect proportions 
and insures a steady, satisfactory light at all 


times. The Tures people desire good agents, who . 


will find this a first-class proposition. Their 
agent’s outfit consists of a perfect miniature 
working model, showing their system in all its 


details. 
* * + 


PRESIDENT SLEE of the Three-in-One Oil Co. 
points to his firm’s recent large orders as indi- 
eative of a sure return of prosperity. Just re- 
cently they shipped an entire carload of 3-in-1 
to San Francisco to take care of immediate 
Pacific Coast requirements. The English and 
Australian trade of 3-in-1 has also shown a healthy 
tone. All of this increasing consumption has made 
it necessary for the company to add a generous 
addition to their present well equipped factory at 
Rahway, N. J. For a free sample of this famous 
oil, send your address to Three-in-One Oil Co., 
151 New St., N. Y. City. 


FRIENDS and readers of Sports AFIELD who are 
interested in photography should write to Henry 
Reimers, 282 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis., 
for The Photographic Independent for profes- 
sionals or Reimers’ Talks on Photography for 
amateurs. They are sent free and contain much 
valuable information. Reimers’ Electric Contact 


Printing Machine avoids the use of bothersome 
printing frames and will be appreciated by all 
photographers. Henry Reimers (established 1878) 
is well known as headquarters for everything 
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photographic—including 
ete. 


cameras, plates, 


films, 
, For December Mr. Reimers is making a dis- 
count of 20 per cent. on Korona Cameras. He 
also makes a specialty of Keystone photo chem- 
icals, which cover the entire field and which are 
sold strictly on their merits. 


* * * 


FUNSTEN Bros. & Co. of St. Louis, Mo. (estab- 
lished 1881), have from a small beginning built 
up one of the largest institutions of its kind in the 
world. They issue regular Fur Reports and when- 
ever there is a sudden change in the market they 
issue ‘‘ special’’ reports. They also furnish traps 
and trappers’ supplies at cost. Their Trapper’s 
Supply Catalog (sent free) is most complete. 
Their book, The Trappers’ Guide, with expert 
methods of trapping, is also sent free to any ad- 
dress. The Funsten Animal Baits (used by the 
United States Govt.) are made from a combina- 
tion of formulas, furnished by some of the most 
successful trappers in North America—a different 
bait being used for each'kind of animai. St. Louis 
is the largest primary fur market in the United 
States and Funsten Bros. & Co. invite all fur 
shippers to visit their establishment. The same 
treatment to all shippers, large or small; right 
grading; fair prices and prompt remittances are 
the bases upon which this business has been built 
to its present magnitude. 





WE SURELY WOULD! 








I have just reached home from a trip of six 
weeks in Southern Oregon, in a country that is 
a sportsman’s paradise. I saw all kinds of game 
and tried to get some photos of some, but not 
having a telephoto lens they are not at all satis- 
factory. I went out there to see land that I have 
recently tdken hold of to sell and was more than 
surprised to find such a Garden of Eden. It is 
away off the railroad and has only been found by 
a few people up to the present time, but they 
have lived quietly—happy and contented. I 
found some people who had lived there since 
1864 and they say that they do not desire a rail- 
road. I would like to write an illustrated article 
on that country for you, if you would care for it. 

Rockford, Illinois. W. L. BLINN. 


$$$. 


“GUNS AND GUNNING.” 





A book that every genuine sportsman, young or 
old, will enthusiastically weleome has just been 
published by the Stevens people. It consists of 
112 profusely illustrated pages and is devoted to 
wood craft, the haunts and habits of furred and 
feathered game, camping, hints on equipment, cook- 
ing, etc. The facts contained in ‘‘ Guns and Gun- 
ning ’’ bear the positive stamp of authenticity 
and authoritativeness. It will be mailed postpaid 
to any one addressing the Stevens Arms Co., Box 
5680, Chicopee Falls, Mass., upon receipt of 20 
ets. for the paper bound edition or 30 cts. for the 
eloth. 





